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Qlnngratulattnna! 

EOPLE  of  educational  and  academic  interests,  in 
the  metropolis,  witnessed  with  satisfaction  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  representative  scholastic  gath- 
erings seen  in  the  East,  when  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Federation  of  Catholic 
Alumnae  opened  its  sessions  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadel- 
phia, on  October  18th.  The  event  is  significant,  to  even  the 
most  casual  observer,  of  the  forward-looking  attitude  and  viril- 
ity of  Catholic  education  as  indicated  by  the  names  and  deeds  of 
Catholic  graduates  from  coast  to  coast. 

A  practical  part  of  the  Federation's  ambitious  program  is  to 
interest  itself  directly  in  scholastic  matters — to  investigate  the 
standards  of  the  schools  from  which  its  members  come,  to  show 
to  the  interested  world  the  extent  of  Catholic  scholarship,  and 
to  seek  out  and  applaud  superiority  of  mind  or  training  by  means 
of  nation-wide  contests  in  which  alumnae  enlist  themselves  for 
the  twofold  glory  of  Catholic  education  in  general  and  of  their 
own  school, 

St.  Joseph's,  with  high-placed  ambition,  and  a  scholastic  rec- 
ord permanently  to  establish,  has  consistently  shown  a  particular 
interest  in  these  contests;  this  year,  the  I.  F.  C.  A.  has  occasion 
to  show  a  particular  interest  in  St.  Joseph's.  The  occasion  is 
this:  a  St.  Joseph's  girl  has  won  the  international  essay  contest 
of  the  Federation  for  1924,  in  which  her  ability  was  matched 
with  that  of  the  best  student- writers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.     The  winner  is  Bernadette  Dolan,  '27. 

The  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  this  achievement  is  in- 
tensified by  a  knowledge  of  the  eliminative  process  to  which  the 
candidates  were  subjected.  In  1923,  when  Miss  Dolan  was  a 
senior  student  at  Brentwood,  she  submitted  to  an  I.  F.  C.  A. 
contest  an  essay  which  won  the  first  prize  in  New  York  State. 
Only  the  winners  in  each  State  were  admitted  to  the  international 
contest,  which  closed  last  June.  The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Edward  A.  Pace,  D.D.,  of  the  Catholic  University  and  Director 
of  the  I.  F.  C.  A.,  assigned  the  topic  of  the  essay,  "My  Idea  of 
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a  Genuine  American  Citizen,"  and  nominated  judges  from  the 

faculty  of  the  Cathohc  University. 

The  tribute  paid  her  by  the  convention  on  Tuesday,  October 

21st,  was  the  logical  outcome  of  Miss  Dolan's  splendid  success. 

We  quote  from  an  eyewitness  of  the  event : 

The  gorgeous  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  a  room  about  twice  the  size  of  our  auditorium, 
was  the  scene  of  the  I.  F.  C.  A,  convention,  at  which 
Bernadette  Dolan,  '27,  received  the  international  essay 
award  on  October  21st.  On  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  section  placards  showed  delegates  from  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  Texas,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Cali- 
fornia, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  the  Carolinas,  Ten- 
nessee, and  practically  every  other  State  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  representatives  from  Ontario  and  Halifax, 
Canada.  Across  the  front  of  the  hall,  against  a  stage 
curtain  of  crimson  velvet,  was  a  large  oil  painting  of 
the  Federation  emblem  in  silver  and  blue.  Below  this 
sat  the  executive  board  at  a  table  banked  with  palms 
and  flowers.  Around  the  balcony,  the  boxes  were 
filled  with  guests,  among  whom  were  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred Sisters,  from  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Harry  Benzinger,  the  president,  introduced  the 
Very  Reverend  Monsignor  John  L.  Belford,  D.D.,  the 
speaker  of  the  afternoon.  How  the  New  York  State 
representatives  applauded!  Monsignor  Belford  spoke 
of  the  great  St.  Francis  de  Sales  as  the  patron  of  the 
Catholic  press,  and  pointed  out  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  in  adapting  to  the  saving  of  souls  every  instru- 
ment of  progress  invented  by  man.  He  urged  the  cultiva- 
tion among  our  Catholic  women  of  power  in  writing, 
as  one  of  the  laudable  aims  of  the  Federation  Bulletin. 
Mrs.  Clara  Sheeran,  another  Brooklynite,  the  Foun- 
der of  the  Federation  and  now  Editor  of  the  Associa- 
tion's official  organ,  outlined  the  policy  and  achieve- 
ment of  The  Bulletin,  and  showed  the  possibilities  of 
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the  magazine  as  a  force  for  good,  if  only  the  Federa- 
tion members  would  support  it  by  regular  subscription 
and  renewal.  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  McGoldrick,  Regent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Circle  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Literature,  a  Brooklynite  whom  the  College  is  honored 
to  call  its  friend,  summed  up  the  remarkable  progress 
of  The  Bulletin  during  Mrs.  Sheeran's  editorship  and 
insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  material  and  make-up. 

But  the  crowning  event  of  the  afternoon  for  St. 
Joseph's  representatives  was  the  awarding  of  the  essay 
prize.  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Edward  A.  Pace, 
D.D.,  the  Director  of  the  Federation,  told  the  dele- 
gates about  the  origin  of  the  essay  contest.  A  com- 
mittee representing  the  60,000  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Alumnae  had  asked  him  to  select  a  sub- 
ject. "I  selected  as  the  subject,  'My  Idea  of  a  Genuine 
American  Citizen,'  "  declared  Monsignor  Pace,  "and 
my  reasons  were  threefold.  There  are  about  999,999 
different  ideas  current  in  this  great  country  of  ours  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  genuine  American  citizen.  So 
varied  are  these  ideas,  that  I  think  we  should  make  an 
effort  to  crystallize  our  conception  of  Americanization 
into  something  definite.  Moreover,  of  all  the  various 
bodies  in  the  country,  surely  we  Catholics  have  the  first 
right  to  say  what  citizenship  stands  for,  because  we 
were  here  first, — we  were  American  citizens  before  we 
had  a  United  States.  Finally,  I  thought  that  the  best 
way  to  make  the  ideal  of  citizenship  clear  to  our  grow- 
ing generation  was  to  define  it,  and  this  seemed  a  good 
opportunity  to  engage  a  large  number  of  our  Amer- 
ican or  Canadian  citizenesses  in  that  task.  The  number 
of  essays  in  the  final  count,"  continued  Monsignor  Pace, 
"was  at  length  reduced  to  thirty,  and  I  handed  these 
over  to  a  committee  of  professors  from  the  Catholic 
University,  with  the  request  for  a  written  comment  on 
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each  one.  The  findings  of  this  committee  resulted  in  the 
award  of  the  prize,  $100  in  gold,  to  Miss  Bernadette 
Dolan,  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York." 
(Prolonged  applause  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  but  vociferous  appreciation  from  the  Brooklyn 
Circle,  I.  F.  C.  A.,  and  especially  from  Regina  Munz, 
'24,  and  Claire  O'Malley,  '24.) 

Then  Monsignor  Pace  handed  Miss  Dolan  a  tiny 
white  satin  bag  containing  $100  in  gold  coins.  Dur- 
ing the  applause  that  followed,  Mrs.  McGoldrick,  on 
behalf  of  the  Brooklyn  Circle,  presented  Miss  Dolan 
with  a  large  bouquet  of  sunset  roses,  tied  with  ribbon 
of  the  same  color  shot  with  gold.  As  Miss  Dolan  took 
her  place  on  the  platform,  Monsignor  Belford  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  offered  their  con- 
gratulations. Mrs.  Benzinger  announced  that  a  mes- 
sage had  been  received  by  the  Brooklyn  Circle  for 
Miss  Dolan  from  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  E.  Mol- 
loy,  who  expressed  himself  as  very  much  pleased  to 
know  that  a  Brooklyn  student  from  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege had  been  awarded  this  international  honor. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting.  Miss  Dolan 
was  the  center  of  a  throng  of  congratulating  friends. 
Delegates    from    every    part    of    the    United    States 
crowded  about  her  to  tell  her  what  a  wonderful  thing 
the  winning  of  this  international  prize  was  and  how 
glad  they  were  of  the  honor  she  had  received. 
Bernadette  Dolan  has  done  a  remarkable  thing,  signalized 
herself  and  her  College  by  an  accomplishment  reflecting  credit  on 
both.    As  we  sought  her  out  to  offer  our  congratulations,  which 
her  modest  silence  had  delayed  so  long,  we  of  St.  Joseph's  shared, 
however  vaguely  and  imperfectly,  her  sentiment: — the  elation 
that  comes  with  the  opportunity  to  do  a  notable  thing  for  one's 
own  college,  which  we  like  to  think  is  the  true  inspiration  of  all 
successful  collegiate  enterprise. 

The  prize- winning  essay  follows.  A.  C,  '25. 
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BERNADETTE  DOLAN,  '27 

The  Prize-winning  Essay  of  the  I.  F.  C.  A.  Contest 

O  the  average  intelligent  citizen,  the  thought  fre- 
quently recurs  that  this  fair  America,  of  which  he 
is  an  integral  unit  and  in  whose  future  he  has  a 
vital  interest,  has  perhaps  attained  the  zenith  of 
her  glory  and  is  already  entering  upon  the  course 
of  rapid  decay.  Blots  have  stained  her  bright  escutcheon. 
Secret  societies  and  imported  "isms"  have  crept  insidiously  into 
her  national  life;  social  unrest  and  labor's  unprecedented  de- 
mands have  shaken  to  its  foundations  established  order.  The 
thinking  citizen  hovers  between  the  pessimism  of  apparent  facts 
and  the  optimism  of  a  certainty  that  America  can  and  will  rise 
superior  to  these  destructive  elements. 

Such  fears  should  neither  vex  nor  intimidate  us.  They  are 
only  what  have  been  heard  down  through  the  ages  since  States 
began  to  be.  It  is  said  that  the  oldest  known  piece  of  writing, 
dating  from  the  Egypt  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  voices  a 
lament  on  the  passing  of  "the  good  old  days."  It  is  true  that 
States  must  eventually  die  because  that  is  the  ultimate  fate  of 
every  living  organism.  But  it  is  also  true  that  this  death  is 
brought  about  not  by  external  forces,  but  by  the  gradual  weaken- 
ing and  disintegration  of  its  own  people,  who  have  not  struggled 
intelligently  against  disease  and  applied  the  strong  remedial  anti- 
dotes necessary  to  restore  it  to  healthful  vigor. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  highest  duty  of  every  citizen  of  these 
United  States  to  believe  in  the  splendid  future  of  his  country, 
and  to  accept  his  own  personal  responsibility  in  contributing  to 
its  success.  He  has  as  a  foundation  a  firm  faith  in  his  country's 
institutions  and  in  the  basic  principles  on  which  they  have  been 
built.  Then  with  far-seeing  vision  and  ennobling  pride  in  the 
position  of  his  State  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  strives 
to  develop  in  himself  those  qualities  of  citizenship  that  will  ena- 
ble him  to  serve  her  highest  purposes  and  advance  her  best 
interests. 
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Not  only  in  knowing  or  thinking  but  in  doing,  lies  the  true 
test  of  citizenship.  The  genuine  American  citizen  is  disposed  to 
loyal  action  in  all  circumstances  towards  his  fellow  man,  to  a  spirit 
that  includes  unselfishness,  generosity,  obedience  to  law,  alert- 
ness, desire  for  intelligent  service,  and  respect  for  majority  and 
minority.  To  him  honest  action  is  an  absolute  necessity,  for  upon 
it  the  whole  fabric  of  the  social  relations  of  mankind  is  based. 

His  tendency  to  act  wisely  enables  him  to  adopt  sane  atti- 
tudes toward  principles,  persons,  and  situations.  He  works  in- 
dustriously and  lives  thriftily,  thereby  securing  for  himself  eco- 
nomic independence,  enhancement  of  creative  power,  and  culti- 
vation of  the  habit  of  looking  forward.  He  is  tolerant,  for 
open-mindedness  is  essential  to  full  social  co-operation.  He  lives 
reverently  and  acts  responsibly  with  genuine  conviction.  Inde- 
pendent action  develops  in  him  a  consciousness  of  power,  and 
furnishes  him  with  a  resourcefulness  which  engenders  in  him  a 
wholesome  pride  in  the  achievements  and  good  character  of  his 
home,  his  occupation,  his  community,  and  his  country. 

He  evinces  on  all  occasions  control  of  self,  the  fundamental 
basis  of  social  conduct.  The  real  American  citizen  applies  to 
all  the  concrete  situations  of  life,  kindly,  intelligent  sympathy, 
thus  contributing  in  a  positive  and  effective  way  to  the  welfare 
of  society.  Courageous  conduct,  both  physical  and  moral,  he 
deems  essential  in  all  the  relations  and  situations  of  his  life. 

These,  naturally,  are  not  all  the  good  characteristics  of  the 
genuine  American  citizen.  There  are  many  more.  At  no  time, 
however,  will  there  be  a  finality  as  to  the  maximum  of  civic 
virtues  to  which  a  good  citizen  may  attain.  They  have  devel- 
oped as  mankind  progressed,  and  they  will  doubtless  continue 
to  grow  in  the  same  way  and  ratio.  They  have  increased  with 
the  very  civilization  they  have  shaped,  and  they  will  be  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  one.  But  those  named 
may  be  considered  as  of  vital  importance  alike  to  the  individual 
and  to  society,  for  upon  them  rests  the  character  of  the  genuine 
citizen  of  any  and  every  nation,  and  hence  the  whole  future  of 
the  world. 
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The  genuine  American  citizen  sees  as  the  reward  of  duty 
done,  the  promise  of  a  better  day  for  himself  and  his  dear  ones, 
and  the  sweet  assurance  that  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a  part,  in 
whose  past  he  glories  and  in  whose  future  he  hopes,  will  be 
thereby  made  stronger  and  better  fitted  for  the  full  achievement 
of  its  glorious  destiny  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He  re- 
calls that  in  the  days  of  the  Csesars,  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen," 
was  a  proud  exultant  declaration.  It  was  protection.  It  was 
more, — it  was  honor  and  glory.  Twenty  centuries  of  advancing 
civilization  have  given  to  the  declaration,  "I  am  an  American 
citizen,"  a  higher  and  a  nobler  place.  It  stands  boldly  in  the 
forefront  of  earthly  titles.  It  proclaims  the  right  to  share  in 
the  greatest  opportunities  the  world  presents  for  the  realization 
of  a  nobler  manhood.  It  is  a  trumpet  call  to  the  highest  fidelity. 
It  is  the  diploma  of  the  world,  the  guarantee  from  its  foremost 
democracy  to  those  that  have  won  it,  conferring  the  inestimable 
privileges  as  set  down  in  the  Constitution  of  possessing  "the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," — the  highest 
humanity  can  bestow. 
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Pretty  little  baby  clouds, 

Dimpled  and  soft. 
Rock  in  their  air  cradles. 

Swinging  aloft. 

Large  snowy  mother  clouds, 

Great  hands  white, 
Watch  o'er  the  baby  clouds, 

Sleeping  very  light. 

Tired  little  baby  clouds. 

Dreaming  of  fears. 
Turn  in  their  air  cradles. 

Dropping  soft  tears. 

Grace  Dodworth,  '26. 
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ERTAIN  old  buildings  are  world  famous  for  hav- 
ing been  the  rendezvous  of  brilliant  minds.  Of 
these,  The  Mermaid  Tavern  and  Will's  Coffee 
House  are  examples  that  come  readily  to  mind. 
Others  are  equally  renowned  because  they  are  the 
centers  of  movements  that  affect  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
all  over  the  world.  There  is  in  Brooklyn  a  small  house  at  407 
Bergen  Street  that  is  interesting  for  both  reasons.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  International  Catholic  Truth  Society,  founded 
here  twenty-five  years  ago  and  now  world  wide  in  the  scope  of 
its  activity. 

The  headquarters  is  an  unpretentious  two-story  dwelling 
just  below  Fifth  Avenue,  and  so  far  as  we  could  see,  consists  of 
a  series  of  offices,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  shelves  con- 
taining books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines.  Judging  from  the 
titles  (for  we  remembered  that  the  ideal  reporter  has  the  de- 
tective instincts  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  as  well  as  the  literary 
ability  of  a  Philip  Gibbs,  and  therefore  began  making  ob- 
servations at  once),  the  subject  matter  of  these  publications 
ranged  all  the  way  from  a  consideration  of  the  question,  "Why 
have  a  religion?"  through  a  discussion  of  the  vocation  of  the 
Catholic  religious.  Between  these  extremes  there  were  histories 
of  the  Church,  expositions  of  its  doctrines,  refutations  of  errors 
promulgated  by  those  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Church, 
or  by  her  enemies,  and  many  other  topics  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  destinations  of  these  papers  are  as  varied  as  the  works 
themselves.  Wherever  there  is  a  possibility  of  spreading  the 
light  of  the  Faith,  or  of  correcting  errors  concerning  Catholicism, 
the  I.  C.  T.  S.,  through  the  now  famous  Re-mailing  Department, 
sends  its  messages.  As  the  central  office  of  the  Society,  the  little 
house  on  Bergen  Street  is  the  center  of  a  web,  the  filaments  of 
which  extend  all  over  the  world. 
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The  splendid  work  of  this  organization  was  begun  twenty- 
five  years  ago  in  the  rectory  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  F.  McGinnis,  D.D.,  then  a  young  priest  at- 
tached to  that  parish.  During  the  quarter  century  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  Society  has  grown  steadily,  obtaining  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  who  is  its  Honorary  Pres- 
ident, and  the  hearty  commendation  not  only  of  the  entire 
hierarchy  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  Holy  Father  himself. 

The  Society  is  now  about  to  celebrate  its  Silver  Jubilee.  In 
order  to  make  this  celebration  as  significant  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
on  November  11th  sessions  will  be  held  at  10  and  2:30  in  the 
Astor  Gallery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  at  8:15  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom,  where  men  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  or- 
ganization will  meet  to  discuss  its  functions.  The  evening  ses- 
sion will  be  held  under  the  patronage  of  His  Eminence,  Patrick, 
Cardinal  Hayes,  and  under  the  guidance  of  our  own  bishop  and 
president,  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  E.  Molloy,  D.D,  Ad- 
miral William  S.  Benson,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Francis  D. 
Kelly,  D.D.,  will  address  this  meeting,  which  will  include  mem- 
bers distinguished  in  all  branches  of  our  religious  work. 

A  very  high  compliment  has  been  paid  St.  Joseph's  College 
by  the  president  and  founder  of  the  Society  and  the  moving 
spirit  of  its  phenomenal  progress,  Dr.  William  F.  McGinnis,  in 
his  extending  an  invitation  to  twelve  members  of  the  class  of  '25 
to  act  as  program  girls  at  the  evening  session  of  the  Silver  Ju- 
bilee celebration.  The  Misses  Agnes  M.  Corry,  Gertrude  M. 
Dilworth,  Catherine  T.  Hannon,  Agnes  M.  Hearns,  Margaret 
M.  Lynch,  Ellen  L.  Manning,  Mary  C.  McGinnis,  Rosalind  M. 
Molesphini,  Grace  M.  O'Brien,  Emily  F.  O'Mara,  Ethel  Sherrie, 
and  Muriel  L.  Simpson,  have  been  chosen  to  represent  St.  Jos- 
eph's on  this  occasion.  A.  P.,  '25. 


EVER  again  as  we  gaze  on  the  Adonis-like  coun- 
tenance of  Lord  Byron  will  the  old  friendliness, — 
indeed  the  old  thrill, — move  our  hearts.  His  words 
have  been  proved  false.  September  has  taught  us 
that  he  is  wrong  in  his  pathetic  theory : 

"There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  away." 

And  why  ?  Simply  this.  Our  much-regretted  losing  of  Mr. 
Coleman,  coupled  with  the  pleasure  of  gaining  Mr.  Shuster  to 
the  College  staff,  has  made  us  all  devotees  of  Spurgeon's  idea 
that  "there  is  a  sweet  joy  which  comes  to  us  through  sorrow." 
Certainly  nothing  could  have  reconciled  us  more  fully  to  Mr. 
Coleman's  absence  for  a  year  than  Mr.  Shuster's  arrival.  Mr. 
Coleman's  discriminating  choice  of  a  substitute  professor  is  but 
another  proof  of  his  ever  kindly  interest  in  S.  J.  C. 

Mr.  Shuster,  east  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  Notre 
Dame,  is  by  no  means  a  person  previously  unknown  to  us.  To 
anyone  au  courant  with  literature,  his  name  is  one  with  which  to 
reckon,  and  his  book.  The  Catholic  Spirit  in  Modern  English 
Literature,  a  source  of  never-ending  delight.  To  say  that  this 
work  is  a  needed  one,  would  be  platitudinous,  to  say  that  it  dis- 
plays erudition  and  a  style  suited  to  the  development  of  such  a 
fascinating  topic,  is  but  to  pronounce  a  commonplace. 

The  book  champions  the  thesis  that  no  other  constructive 
force  that  has  come  into  English  literature  during  the  nineteenth 
century  is  nearly  so  important  as  the  Catholic  Spirit.  By  Cath- 
olic Spirit  is  meant  nothing  sectarian  or  narrowly  controversial, 
but  the  broad  Catholic  way  of  living  and  of  looking  upon  life : 
the  understanding  of  the  Christian  traditions  of  European  civi- 
lization, the  acceptance  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  tradi- 
tions were  based,  and  confidence  in  their  efficacy  in  modern  life 
and  letters.  To  quote  Mr.  Shuster,  "The  story  of  the  Catholic 
Spirit  working  in  modern  English  letters  is  at  once  the  record  of 
a  movement  and  the  biography  of  strong  men.     If  literature  be 
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the  expression  of  great  personalities  considering  general  truths, 
it  is  no  less  a  series  of  flaming  windows  where  the  color  of  Life 
is  broken  and  reflected  under  the  arches  of  towering  minds." 

The  first  sharer  in  the  movement  that  is  discussed  in  Mr. 
Shuster's  volume  is  Kenelm  Digby,  the  "discoverer"  of  the  past. 
The  personality  of  Newman,  Newman  the  thinker,  and  Newman 
the  artist,  each  receive  considerable  space,  and  "Leaders  at  Ox- 
ford" follows.  A  delightful  chapter  on  Patmore,  Hopkins,  and 
de  Vere  is  succeeded  by  "Francis  Thompson,  the  Master."  The 
title  "Inheritors"  opens  charming  accounts  of  Alice  Meynell  and 
some  of  her  confreres,  and  the  work  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  re- 
ceives sympathetic  treatment.  And  so  the  book  goes  down  the 
whole  gamut  of  those  who  share  in  the  Catholic  Spirit,  poets, 
novelists,  historians.  The  significant  titles,  "Adventures  of  a 
Journalist :  G.  K.  Chesterton"  and  "Adventures  of  an  Historian : 
Hilaire  Belloc,"  introduce  delightful  appreciations.  In  the  "Voice 
of  Ireland"  and  "The  American  Contribution"  we  have  a  thor- 
oughly American  viewpoint  on  two  mooted  questions.  But  per- 
haps there  is  no  more  interesting  chapter  in  the  whole  work  than 
the  last,  "Literature  and  the  Vistas  of  the  Catholic  Spirit,"  in 
which  the  author  displays  a  breadth  of  vision,  an  acquaintance 
with  English  and  Continental  literature,  and  a  mastery  of  style 
that  is  really  extraordinary.  In  this,  however,  he  merely  car- 
ries to  a  final  triumph  qualities  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
entire  book — for  it  is  absolutely  charming. 

The  method  Mr.  Shuster  uses  in  treating  each  writer,  is  first 
to  give  a  little  introductory  chat,  followed  by  a  short  but  truly 
significant  account  of  his  life,  and  then  a  discussion  of  his  work 
and  place  in  the  literature  of  the  Catholic  Spirit.  "Chat"  and 
"discussion"  indicate  the  true  character  of  the  work,  because  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  absent  from  Mr.  Shuster's  work,  it  is 
that  quality  of  pedantry,  that  academic  cold-blooded  dissection 
of  writers,  so  characteristic  of  many  "literary"  treatises.  While 
discriminating  and  fair,  yet  he  has  an  enthusiasm,  a  certain 
Hazlitt-like  freshness  of  viewpoint  that  not  only  makes  him 
charming  reading,  but  impels  us  to  read  those  of  whom  he  writes. 
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He  gives  us  a  feeling  for  the  personalities  he  portrays.  A  typical 
example  of  the  snap  and  vigor  of  his  style  as  well  as  of  the  keen- 
ness of  his  judgments,  is  found  at  the  closing  of  his  chapter  on 
Chesterton.  "His  service,  when  one  looks  at  it  broadly,  has  not 
been  to  add  to  the  erudition  of  the  wise,  but  rather  to  subtract 
from  it.  With  commendable  gusto  he  has  removed  heaps  of 
learned  rubbish  that  had  blocked  the  windows  of  the  world,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  first  to  rediscover  the  immemorial  scenes, 
like  starlight  on  the  seas,  for  which  men  have  been  glad  to  live 
and  to  die.  Surely  there  has  been  enough  of  pessimism  in  mod- 
ern life,  and  men  are  sated  with  despair.  The  merriment  of  the 
English,  older  than  the  worlds  of  Rome  or  the  crests  of  Norman 
kings,  has  stood  in  real  danger  of  succumbing  to  the  last  and 
most  ignoble  of  influences,  the  pride  of  foreign  savants.  Chester- 
ton has  restored,  or  at  least  helped  to  restore,  the  laughing  hu- 
mility of  the  common  citizen,  which  is  not  servitude  nor  yet 
pride,  but  the  virtue  of  the  symbol  of  Resurrection.  In  him, 
though  the  world  was  going  astray  with  the  blind  philosophy  of 
the  Germans  and  the  too  perceptive  art  of  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lishman came  back  with  the  best  thing  he  ever  possessed.  He 
came  back  with  a  laugh." 

At  times,  Mr.  Shuster's  prose  becomes  almost  like  poetry,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  Thompson's  "Shelley" :  "Or  has  Thompson 
made  a  tomb  of  prose  in  which  the  singer  shall  live — a  tomb  of 
filigree  marble  rising  from  a  floor  of  rich  encaustic  tile,  delicately 
wrought,  vibrant  in  every  detail,  surely  the  despair  of  the  ped- 
ant?"    But  whatever  the  mood,  his  style  is  uniformly  pleasing. 

The  many  quotations  to  illustrate  his  comments  on  litterateurs 
and  their  products  are  apt  and  helpful,  and  the  extensive  bibliog- 
raphies are  aids  and  inducements  to  further  reading.  The  open- 
ing of  each  chapter  with  a  quotation  particularly  appealed  to  me, 
on  account  of  the  variety,  appropriateness,  and  unusualness  of 
those  used.  A  casual  glance  through  the  book  discloses,  among 
others,  quotations  from  St.  Paul,  Novalis,  Newman,  the  Gospels, 
Maurras,  James  Stephens,  and  Lucian.  A  happy  thing  is  that 
they  always  strike  the  keynote  of  the  chapter  following.     For 
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example,  introducing  "The  Voice  of  Ireland,"  we  have,  "It  is 
when  night  prevails  that  it  is  fine  to  believe  in  the  light,"  from 
Rostand's  "Chanticleer." 

This  reference  to  a  French  author  reminds  us  that,  as  Mr. 
Shuster  remarked  to  Loria's  representative,  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Poitiers  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  and  Mas- 
ter's degrees  from  Notre  Dame.  Doubtless,  the  quaint  medieval 
atmosphere  of  the  old  French  town  encouraged  the  Franciscan 
ideal,  so  exquisitely  expressed  in  "Chronicles  of  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,"  Mr.  Shuster's  stories  in  The  Magnificat.  In  addition  to 
these,  he  has  a  serial  entitled  the  "Pearl  of  Paradise  Mountain" 
running  in  The  Ave  Maria.  It  is  a  stirring  boy's  tale,  filled  with 
adventure  and  perilous  deeds, — quite  an  indication  that  Mr. 
Shuster  has  by  no  means  spent  his  life  in  the  scholar's  closet. 
Added  news  has  encouraged  this  belief.  In  his  undergraduate 
days,  spare  moments  in  between  "rooting"  for  Knute  Rockne's 
"Blue  Devils"  were  devoted  to  writing  for  the  Notre  Dame 
Index.  During  the  last  few  years,  in  his  official  capacity  at 
Notre  Dame,  he  has  acted  as  faculty  adviser  to  the  same  paper. 
Our  versatile  professor  is  also  a  figure  in  newspaper  life,  since 
The  Catholic  Spirit  in  Modern  English  Literature  is  now  being 
published  in  The  Catholic  Opinion  and  Times,  one  of  England's 
leading  Catholic  weeklies. 

In  the  role  of  teacher,  Mr.  Shuster  is  as  interesting  as  in  that 
of  writer.  Each  lesson  is  a  marvel  of  construction,  an  evidently 
carefully  planned  unit  in  a  definite  plan,  and  yet  it  is  delivered 
with  a  spontaneity,  an  enthusiasm  that  makes  us  only  aware  of 
the  pleasure  of  listening.  With  the  knack  of  compressing  the 
essentials  in  compact  and  striking  form,  he  unites  a  fluency,  a 
beauty  of  diction,  a  certain  contagious  fervidness  that  makes  his 
class  a  positive  delight.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  look  forward 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  the  publication  of  the  novel  and 
book  of  essays  of  which  he  hinted?  Do  you  wonder  that  we 
wish  for  Notre  Dame  the  most  successful  "grid"  year  in  its 
history?  M.  McG.,  '25. 
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iEbttortal 

ORIA  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that, 
owing  to  the  generous  and  practical  assistance  of 
our  President,  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  E. 
Molloy,  and  the  loyal  support  of  the  student  body 
in  its  one  hundred  per  cent  subscription,  we  are 
able  to  have  what  we  have  always  desired,  a  printed  magazine. 
It  is  now  the  work  of  the  student  body  to  unite  its  efforts  in 
turning  out  a  magazine  that  is  worth  printing.  Its  standard 
demands  material  that  is  true,  interesting,  fair,  and  courteous. 
Stories,  poems,  and  little  jingles  are  welcomed  to  make  Loria 
a  magazine  in  the  true  sense,  and  not  merely  a  chronicle.  Any- 
thing submitted  by  students  will  be  given  careful  consideration 
by  the  editorial  board,  and  if  it  conforms  to  the  standard  it  will 
be  certain  of  a  place  in  Loria's  columns.  It  is  only  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  college  spirit  that  Loria  will  fulfil  its 
destiny.  A.  McD.,  '25. 
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HIS  department  is  intended  as  an  outlet  for  the  ex- 
pression of  opinions  among  the  members  of  the 
College.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  that  is  hu- 
morous, entertaining,  or  of  general  interest,  let 
the  rest  of  the  College  have  the  benefit  of  your 
sentiments  by  submitting  them  to  the  Editor.  She  will  be  glad 
to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  you  and  your  fellow 
students.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  class — Seniors,  Juniors, 
Sophomores,  and  Freshmen,  you  are  all  invited  to  contribute  to 
"As  We  Like  It."  M.  McD.,  '26. 


A  ]Paraliox  in  a  PitUman 

In  my  estimation,  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than 
observing  people.  It  is  a  study  that  is  ever  new,  ever  changing, 
never  boring.  The  different  types  readily  furnish  us  with  all 
the  variety  necessary,  and  we  soon  become  so  immersed  in  our 
observations  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we, 
too,  are  people ;  we  begin  to  think  of  ourselves,  as  the  vernacular 
has  it,  as  being  "in  the  mob,  but  not  of  it."  The  trained  student 
of  character  is  able  usually  to  classify  immediately  his  subjects 
as  they  pass  in  review  before  him,  but  here  and  there  is  a  per- 
sonality that  attracts  while  it  puzzles,  amuses  while  it  annoys. 
It  is  of  this  particular  type  of  being,  or  rather,  this  particular 
type  of  family,  that  this  essay  treats. 

Not  so  long  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  travel  with  my  cousin  for 
several  days  on  a  Pullman  train,  and  upon  starting  our  journey, 
settled  myself  down  to  a  monotonous  succession  of  railroad  sta- 
tions and  plains,  dreary  as  only  railroad  stations  and  plains  can 
be.  I  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  listlessness  so  characteristic  of 
the  traveler  during  the  hot  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun,  when  I 
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was  suddenly  aroused  from  my  only  half -conscious  meditations 
by  a  most  unearthly  shriek  of  triumph  that  intuitively  told  me 
we  had  a  visitor  in  our  section,  and  just  as  intuitively  informed 
me  that  my  siesta  which  had  been  brought  to  such  an  abrupt  and 
cruel  conclusion,  was  the  first  and  last  that  I  was  to  enjoy  for 
that  trip,  I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  a  boy  of  about  ten  or  eleven, 
sitting  on  my  cousin's  hat  box,  to  that  young  lady's  visible  indig- 
nation, and  making  faces  at  a  youngster,  evidently  his  brother 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dressed,  in  the  section 
across  the  aisle.  This  second  child  was  prevented  from  making 
a  similar  raid  on  our  privacy  only  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother 
and  the  restraining  hand  of  his  father,  who  smilingly  confided 
to  me  that  "boys  would  be  boys,  you  know."  This  man  was  one 
of  the  most  unpleasant  looking  men  I  have  ever  seen.  In  fact, 
our  fancy  painted  him  as  so  resembling  a  typical  convict,  that 
we  subsequently  called  the  family  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crime  and  the 
two  Criminals.  To  further  designate  the  Criminals,  one  of 
whom  took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  using  our  section  for  a  gym- 
nasium, we  called  them  Mortal  Sin  and  Venial  Sin. 

After  some  period  of  indecision  on  our  part,  we  finally  classi- 
fied these  people  as  the  most  educated  and  uncultured  in  our  expe- 
rience. The  combination  seems  impossible.  Our  judgment 
might  have  erred;  perhaps  they  were  not  truly  educated;  they 
were  certainly  uncultured.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the  entire 
car  was  their  private  boudoir.  The  father  was  innocent  at  all 
times  of  collar  or  tie,  coat  or  vest,  yet  he  wrote  prodigiously  and 
informed  me  in  a  moment  of  confidence  that  he  was  an  author 
and  a  missionary.  He  permitted  me  to  read  some  letters  that 
he  was  writing  to  friends  back  in  China,  and  I  was  astounded 
by  their  brilliance.  The  mother,  when  she  was  not  teaching  the 
boys  Latin  and  French,  read  nothing  but  Shakespeare.  They 
were  traveling  from  China  to  England  merely  to  give  their  chil- 
dren an  education,  and  yet  at  meal  time  their  manners  were  so 
atrocious  that  we  all  felt  the  urge  to  flee.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  analyze  them.  It  seems  like  a  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  I 
think  perhaps  it  is.  G.  C,  '26. 
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A  task  which  we  are  frequently  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
which  we  often  find  rather  difficult,  is  the  selection  of  gifts  for 
our  friends.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  bestow  gifts;  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  choosing.  If,  at  any  time  I  am  puzzled  about  the  se- 
lection of  a  gift,  I  always  send  flowers,  because  I  think  that  they 
are  one  of  the  most  suitable  gifts  which  a  person  can  bestow. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  an  assertion  that  a  ray  of  beauty 
outshines  the  utilities  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  when  necessity  demands  it,  useful  gifts  are  gen- 
erally most  acceptable.  For  instance,  if  there  were  a  hungry 
beggar  at  the  door,  we  should  not  give  him  a  story  book.  As  it 
is  always  pleasant  to  see  a  hungry  beggar  eat  and  drink,  so  it  is 
always  a  great  satisfaction  to  supply  the  wants  of  others. 

Next  to  things  of  necessity,  I  might  add  that  gifts  which 
convey  to  a  person  that  which  correctly  belongs  to  his  character 
and  personality,  and  can  be  easily  associated  with  him  in  thought, 
are  acceptable.  I  think  that  a  sincere  gift,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  is  a  portion  of  one's  self.  With  this  attitude,  the 
poet  brings  his  poem,  the  composer  his  song,  the  girl  a  piece  of 
her  handiwork.  But  I  think  he  is  a  cold  giver  who  goes  to  a 
department  store  and,  with  no  serious  thought  as  to  the  selection 
of  a  proper  gift,  buys  an  article  which  is  wholly  impersonal  and 
lacks  the  necessary  warmth  of  friendship. 

He  is  a  clever  man  who  can  receive  a  gift  well.  We  are 
either  happy  or  sorry  at  a  gift,  and  it  is  unbecoming  to  show  our 
emotions  about  it.  For,  in  so  doing,  we  may  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  donor.  If  we  appear  overdelighted,  he  may  think  that  we 
value  the  object  more  than  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
appear  sorry  or  hurt,  he  will  feel  equally  uncomfortable.  More- 
over, we  can  never  repay  a  friend  who  has  rendered  us  his  love 
and  his  services,  with  a  gift.  Gifts  are  trivial  and  selfish  com- 
pared with  the  honor  which  a  friend  has  shown  us.  There  are 
persons  who  will  always  expect  gifts;  let  us  not  cease  to  expect 
them.  However,  I  like  to  feel  that  we  cannot  be  bought  nor 
sold.  Genevieve  Carter,  '26 
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OUR  U.  A.  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

N  choosing  a  working  motto  for  the  year,  the 
Undergraduate  Association  may  well  keep  in  mind 
the  subject  of  Monsignor  Belford's  recent  address 
to  the  College,  in  the  interest  of  the  Honor  Sys- 
tem. He  showed  how  inclusive  a  term  "honor" 
is,  by  urging  that  it  should  apply  not  only  to  the  conducting  of 
"exams,"  but  that  it  should  be  a  living  thing,  influencing  our 
daily  work,  and  extending  to  all  phases  of  student  activity. 

The  Spirit  of  HONOR!  Under  its  inspiration,  everything 
worth  while  in  the  world  has  been  done.  It  embodies  the  high- 
est ideals  to  which  we  can  aspire,  and  yet  it  is  a  thing  as  near 
to  us  and  as  practical  as  life  itself.  Need  we  then  as  normal,  in- 
telligent individuals,  banded  together  to  do  something  worth 
while  for  ourselves  and  our  College,  hesitate  in  adopting  it  as 
our  standard? 

And  indeed,  living  up  to  the  dictates  of  honor  is  not  by  any 
means  a  difficult  or  unpleasant  task.  It  has  been  very  simply  de- 
fined as  "doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time."  And  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  "there  is  so  much  good  in  even  the  worst 
of  us,"  that  we  nearly  always  find  it  pleasanter  to  do  "the  right 
thing,"  than  to  act  otherwise. 

Honor,  as  regards  our  College,  is  above  all,  having  an  atti- 
tude of  loyalty  towards  her.  We  must  feel  that  she  is  our  Alma 
Mater,  and  that  it  is  our  privilege  as  well  as  our  duty  to  make 
her  history  something  of  which  she  may  be  proud.  By  conduct- 
ing a  ball  game,  a  dance,  or  a  play,  creditably,  we  can  be  not 
only  satisfying  ourselves,  but  helping  to  maintain  a  standard 
which  has  characterized  our  College  from  the  very  beginning. 
Let  us  then  support  her  whole-heartedly,  praise  her  generously, 
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defend  her  loyally,  and  criticize  her  only  with  a  view  to  correc- 
tion and  improvement.  This  has  always  been  the  spirit  of  the 
U.  A.  in  the  past.  Shall  we,  the  present  organization,  do  as 
much?  With  added  numbers  to  strengthen  us,  and  college  tra- 
dition to  inspire  us,  surely  we  shall  do  even  more. 

C.  M.,  '25. 

SIl|p  &tpUa  MwciB  (HxtcU 

The  Stella  Maris  Circle  has  a  threefold  aim : — spiritual,  or 
the  pledged  prayers  for  the  success  of  missionary  endeavors; 
educational,  or  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  aim 
of  the  missions,  their  activities  in  the  past,  their  hopes  for  the 
future;  and  finally,  the  least  respected,  but  most  tangible,  mate- 
rial, or  the  gathering  of  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  larger  part  of  our  activities  has  in  view  this  material 
consideration.  Although  the  activities  of  the  We-kan-duits  are 
sustained  efforts,  our  financial  outlook  would  be  poor  indeed 
were  it  not  for  Mission  Day.  Its  gigantic  success  of  last  year 
was  due  primarily  to  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  students. 
Ever  ready  to  advance  a  noble  cause,  they  have  agreed  to  con- 
tribute weekly  to  the  fund.  The  Freshman  Class,  imbued  with 
a  zealous  spirit  of  the  crusaders  of  old,  invite  the  students  to  a 
bridge  party  to  be  held  at  the  first  convenient  date.  The  pro- 
ceeds are,  of  course,  for  the  missions !  We  extend  to  them  our 
sincere  hope  for  the  success  of  their  undertaking — and  our 
thanks.  M.  L.,  '25. 

Among  the  golden-hued  traditions  of  the  College,  the  Lit- 
erary Society  Tea  has  held  a  prominent  position.  While  the 
president  and  her  committee  lent  to  the  occasion  an  air  of  true 
social  grace,  tea  was  poured  with  a  certain  informal  elegance, 
and  the  guests  chatted  about  those  trivialities  which  make  life 
so  interesting  and  which  are  so  characteristic  of  college  days. 
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The  Society,  under  the  competent  direction  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Dempsey,  '25,  has  selected  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month 
for  its  meetings.  Once  more  anticipation  casts  its  rosy  glow 
around  events.  In  addition  to  "home  talent,"  we  offer  as  an 
added  attraction  short  addresses  by  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr. 
Shuster,  to  both  of  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted.  At  the 
December  meeting,  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
most  interesting  and  distinguished  writer  and  lecturer.  Dr. 
Frederick  Kinsman,  LL.D.,  who  was  formerly  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Delaware.  Judging  from  his  reputation.  Dr.  Kinsman  will 
long  be  remembered  in  S.  J.  C.  as  a  most  unusually  entertaining 
speaker. 

The  "teas,"  of  course,  are  purely  invitation  affairs,  at  which 
we  trust  the  College  will  be  well  represented.  We  ask  your  co- 
operation; we  insure  your  enjoyment.  The  Dramatic  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Gertrude  Walsh,  will  present  a  series 
of  one-act  plays,  and  the  orchestral  selections  tend  to  heighten 
the  color  of  the  affair. 

While  decidedly  informal,  the  true  social  spirit,  so  essential 
to  our  cultured  Catholic  women,  is  obviously  manifest.  Those 
who  attend  will  lend  the  charm  of  their  presence  and  make  our 
literary  socials  a  success.  M.  L.,  '25. 


Sramattra 

The  Dramatic  Club  is  one  of  St.  Joseph's  most  active  organ- 
izations. Its  weekly  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday  mornings, 
under  the  able  supervision  of  Miss  Walsh.  At  present,  the  mem- 
bers are  rehearsing  for  the  presentation  of  "The  Neighbors"  and 
"The  Florist  Shop."  "The  Neighbors"  will  be  given  at  the  No- 
vember meeting  of  the  Literary  Society. 

Plans  for  the  Christmas  entertainment  are  now  under  way. 
The  Dramatic  Club  is  preparing  two  one-act  plays,  "Dust  of  the 
Road"  and  "Eager  Heart."  V.  F.,  '26. 
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EDITED   BY   AGNES    V.    ROLAND,    '25 

The  Glory  of  the  Conquered.     Susan  Glaspell. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Antonin  Marcie's  "Gloria  Victis"?  It 
is  the  figure  of  a  woman  bearing  aloft  a  defeated  man,  who  holds 
firm-grasped  in  his  right  hand,  what  remains  of  a  broken  sword. 
Around  the  meaning  of  this  piece  of  sculpture,  Susan  Glaspell 
has  built  her  story,  The  Glory  of  the  Conquered.  Her  theme  is 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Ernestine,  her  heroine:  "The  key- 
note of  it  (the  statue)  is  the  stubborn  grip  on  the  broken  sword. 
And  it  is  more  than  the  glory  of  the  good  fight.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  unconquerable  will.  Look  at  the  woman's  face!  The 
world  calls  him  beaten.  She  knows  that  he  has  won.  I  see 
behind  it  the  world's  battle  fields — and  I  see  that  the  thing 
which  has  shaped  the  world  is  not  the  success  or  failure  of  indi- 
vidual battles  won  half  so  much  as  it  is  the  wresting  of  victory 
from  defeat,  by  simply  breathing  victory  even  after  the  sword 
has  been  broken  in  the  hand." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  people  do  when  their 
lives  are  irretrievably  broken?"  she  gives  us  the  story  of  Karl 
Hubers  and  his  wife,  Ernestine.  Karl,  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  had  achieved  fame,  despite  his  youth,  in  his 
chosen  field  of  scientific  research.  Before  she  married  Karl, 
Ernestine,  too,  had  won  considerable  recognition  as  an  artist, 
and  though  she  realized  that  marriage  might  restrain  her  lib- 
erty somewhat,  she  had  decided  to  continue  her  work.  Thus 
were  they  at  the  beginning  of  their  life  together — each  with  a 
separate  career,  but  united  by  a  deep  and  understanding  love  for 
each  other. 

Their  happiness,  however,  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.  A 
few  years  after  their  marriage,  Karl,  in  the  midst  of  important 
work  which  was  compelling  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world, 
was  deprived  of  that  faculty  which  he  needed  most — his  sight. 
And  the  saddest  part  was  the  fact  that  he  who  was  usually  so 
careful,  had  brought  on  this  misfortune  by  one  tiny  thoughtless 
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act.  In  the  midst  of  his  great  impending  sorrow  (he  did  not 
become  blind  all  at  once),  he  rejoiced  with  his  wife  in  the  tri- 
umph of  her  artist  career — the  acceptance  of  one  of  her  pictures 
by  the  Royal  Academy. 

From  this  point  on,  the  story  is  concerned  with  Ernestine's 
heroic  efforts  to  help  Karl  keep  a  firm  grasp  upon  his  broken 
sword.  Her  great  love  drove  her  even  to  the  extent  of  sacrific- 
ing her  chances  for  success,  that  she  might  learn  Karl's  work  in 
order  to  help  him.  But  her  sacrifice  was  vain,  for  even  her  love 
could  not  hold  him  when  his  lowered  vitality  made  him  an  easy 
victim  to  pneumonia.  After  Karl's  death,  it  was  Ernestine's 
turn  to  put  into  practice  her  earlier  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
of  "Gloria  Victis."  After  a  period  of  black  despair,  she  rose  up 
gloriously,  and  "made  it  right  for  Karl"  by  painting  her  master- 
piece, a  portrait  of  her  husband.  She  had  painted  "Karl  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  his  life — the  moment  of  revelation,  trans- 
figuration, the  moment  which  lighted  all  the  years."  And  thus 
she  herself  achieved  peace  of  soul. 

This  story  raises  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the  present  re- 
viewer. If  people  with  nothing  but  their  ideals  to  cling  to,  could 
rise  so  heroically  above  the  cruel  blows  of  life,  what  could  not 
another  writer  have  made  of  the  same  theme,  speaking  of  peo- 
ple who  have  before  their  soul's  eyes  the  "Gloria  Victis"  of  Cal- 
vary's Hill?  A.  R.,  '25. 

EDITED   BY   DOROTHY   DEMPSEY,    '25 

^I|arlpa  itmttF— An  Apprmatton 

HE  doors  of  approval  and  appreciation  are  slowly 
and  cautiously  opening  to  the  modern  poet — but 
they  are  opening,  which  is  something.  Until  re- 
cently, contemporaneous  "poetry"  was  thought  to 
be  something  not  in  existence,  and  "modern  verse" 
something  highly  amusing  in  itself ;  while  as  for  its  creators ! — 
impossible   persons,    pallid   and    long-haired,    with    "futuristic" 
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ideas  and  affectations !  Some  of  the  vers  libre  of  a  few  years 
ago  was  pretty  indigestible,  but  a  new  era  has  begun  in  poetry, 
and  the  newly-awakened  popular  sympathy  has  brought  forth 
many  beautiful  and  varied  poems  from  our  modern  writers. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  modern  poets,  to  my  mind, 
is  Charles  Divine.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  molding  the 
forms  of  his  poems  according  to  his  own  poetic  emotions  and 
instincts  rather  than  restricting  himself  to  the  confines  of  any 
particular  poetical  creed,  and  the  result  is  a  naturalness  and  sin- 
cerity that  are  charmingly  spontaneous. 

"Gypsy  Gold"  is  his  second  publication  and  is  composed 
mainly  of  brief  and  simple  little  poems  of  very  real  lyrical  power 
that  are  refreshingly  free  from  hackneyed  ideas,  worn-out 
phrases,  and  forced  rhymes.  No  one  with  a  love  of  romance 
could  fail  to  respond  to  such  lines  as 

"To-night  the  gypsies  wait  for  you 
Beyond  the  edge  of  town, 
With  lantern-lustre  on  their  throats 
And  black  locks  hanging  down. 

"No  grief  shall  shake  my  silent  house 
While  you  with  gypsies  flee — 
Some  night  of  silver-ribboned  roads, 
The  call  may  come  to  me!" 

He  avoids  words  that  are  not  met  with  in  commonplace 
speech,  and  with  a  simplicity  and  naturalness  toward  men  and 
the  things  with  which  men  come  in  contact,  he  shows  us  a  poetic 
and  beautiful  side  of  Hfe.  His  poem,  "An  Adventure  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Nevers,"  is  a  very  lovely  tale  of  an  unusual  inci- 
dent. The  poet  describes  his  adventure  of  going  up  into  the 
tower  of  the  old  cathedral  to  see  the  town. 

"From  what  wondrous  heights  it  had  fallen  down." 

He  paid  the  fee  of  a  franc  and  a  half  to  the  old  sacristan  who 
locked  him  in  with  an  old  brass  key,  and  who  promised  to  return 
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for  him  at  "dix  heures  et  demie."     But  the  day  wore  on  and  he 
did  not  return — 

"For  death  had  come 

With  a  quiet  knock 
And  was  showing  a  town — 

His  Hfe  was  the  fee — 
To  the  sacristan 

With  his  old  brass  key." 

To  Charles  Divine,  poetry  seems  to  be  the  natural  song  of 
his  own  high  heart,  the  romance  of  the  wandering  troubadour. 
The  love  of  life  and  adventure  is  a  strain  running  through  all 
his  poetry  that  appeals  to  most  of  us  and  brings  to  a  life  a  secret 
throb  of  sympathy  at  such  lines  as 

"Put  away  the  broom. 
Never  mind  the  dust. 
And  love,  come  with  me 
In  the  wanderlust." 


D.  D.,  '25. 
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100%  In  two  years  the  College  has  doubled  its  regis- 
iNCREASE  IN  tratiou.  From  one  hundred  students,  the  Col- 
EEGisTEATioN  |ggg  j^^g  grown  to  twicc  this  number.  If  his- 
tory repeats  itself,  where  shall  we  find  a  place  for  the  newcomers 
of  another  year?  

THjj  The  Convocation  of  the  presidents  of  the  colleges 

COLLEGE  of  the  State  of  New  York  met  on  October  16th  at 

CONVOCATION  Albany.  At  this  convention.  Father  Dillon  was 
the  representative  of  our  President,  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop. 


Congratulations  are  being  extended  to  the  presidents 

of  the  various  societies  and  clubs:    To  Cecilia  Mc- 

Loughlin,  '25,  of  the  U.  A.;  to  Ruth  Lavin,  '25,  of  the  Stella 
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Maris  Circle;  to  Cecilia  Dolan,  '25,  of  the  Athletic  Association; 
to  Ellen  Manning,  '25,  of  the  Apostleship  of  Study;  to  Dorothy 
Dempsey,  '25,  of  the  Literary  Society;  to  Agnes  Hearns,  '25, 
of  the  Cercle  Moliere;  and  to  Muriel  McCarthy,  '25,  of  the 
Glee  Club. 

THE  Among  autumn's  choicest  offerings,  we  find  the 

HAiLowEEN  Hallowcen   Dance.      Colored   with  the  golden 

DANCE  ^jj^^g  q£  ^j^g  season  and  effervescent  with  its 

glorious  splendors,  this  first  social  event  of  the  Undergraduate 
Association  easily  allures  pleasure  lovers.  The  witcheries  of 
Halloween  permeate  the  air,  and  cast  a  spell  over  the  dancers. 
Magic  wins  them  with  her  charms,  and  they  cannot  but  imbibe 
some  of  the  spirit  of  mystery  and  awe  which  pervades  the  whole 
atmosphere.  Considering  this,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  girls 
responded  so  enthusiastically  to  the  Halloween  Dance? 

B.  G.,  '26. 

THE  SENioE  PEOM  ^hc  Junior  Prom  of  the  Class  of  '25  has  be- 
come a  criterion  in  the  college  vocabulary.  It 
it  a  touchstone  by  which  all  other  social  events  are  judged.  It 
has  an  indelible  impress  on  the  pages  of  St.  Joseph's  history. 
Amid  a  throng  of  golden  college  memories  it  stands  out  shim- 
mering and  shining  in  the  rose  of  its  never  fading  afterglow. 
A  "night  of  nights,"  the  quintessence  of  elegance  and  enjoyment 
truly  glorious,  it  is  a  milestone  in  the  life  of  every  spirited 
"S.  J.  C.-er."  Now,  the  Class  of  '25  is  preparing  for  a  still 
greater  affair,  which  will  not  only  as  usual  be  the  leading  social 
event  of  the  academic  year  as  a  whole,  but  will  be  for  them  the 
culmination  of  their  college  activities,  the  final  expression  of 
their  college  spirit,  the  great  Hall  of  State  beside  which  their 
successful  Junior  Prom  will  be  but  an  anteroom — their  Senior 
Prom. 

Plans  have  been  vigorously  pressed  for  some  weeks  past,  and 
it  is  hoped,  indeed  believed,  that  this  Senior  Prom  will  be  the 
most  splendid  affair,  in  the  social  history  of  S.  J.  C.     It  is  to  be 
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held  on  December  30th  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Park  Lane, 
Park  Avenue  and  Forty-eighth  Street.  Charming  favors  have 
been  ordered.  The  Park  Lane  Orchestra  will  provide  the  music, 
and  the  maitre  d'hotel,  a  man  v^dth  twenty-eight  years'  experience 
at  Sherry's,  has  planned  a  supper  which  would  delight  the  veriest 
epicurean. 

Every  detail  is  being  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care  by 
that  time-tried  and  proved  Prom  Chairman,  Muriel  L.  Simpson, 
and  her  enthusiastic  and  hard-working  committee.  This  con- 
sists of  Gertrude  M.  Dilworth,  Agnes  M.  Hearns,  Muriel  B. 
McCarthy,  Mary  C.  McGinnis,  Rosalind  M.  Molesphini,  Grace 
M.  O'Brien,  and  Genevieve  R.  Sheridan.  They  and  their  chair- 
man feel  that  they  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  efforts  by  being 
able  to  bring  the  Senior  Prom  of  their  dreams  into  vivid  mate- 
rialization. They  feel  confident  that  the  active  support  of  the 
entire  student  body  will  be  forthcoming  to  a  senior  class  whose 
support  of  social  events  has  always  been  conspicuous,  and  whose 
social  spirit  and  attainments  have  ever  been  demonstrated,  recog- 
nized, and  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest.  Even  if  she  has 
not  as  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  '25  in  the  role  of  a  prom 
hostess,  to  every  girl  possessing  real  college  spirit,  true  S.  J.  C. 
pep,  and  the  normal  desire  for  a  fine  time,  the  Senior  Prom 
makes  unmistakable  appeal.  M.  McG.,  '25. 

EDITED   BY  GERTRUDE   COWLEY,    '26 

HE  basketball  season  has  begun.  What  a  treat  to 
see  the  great  numbers  of  Freshmen  trying  out  for 
teams.  It  may  be  due  to  the  increase  in  Freshmen 
registration,  but  in  proportion  to  the  other  classes, 
never  has  there  been  such  a  showing  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  well-loved  sport.  Most  of  these  girls  know  their  busi- 
ness, and  with  some  good  stiff  coaching  and  training,  we  ought 
to  have  some  new  material  for  'Varsity,  to  fill  vacancies  left  by 
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our  lightning-streak,  Angela  Donaldson,  and  our  faithful  and 
trusty  guard,  Alice  McGrane.  For  years,  these  girls  showed  an 
indomitable  spirit,  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  be  taken  up  by 
our  Freshmen  and  carried  to  victory. 

The  'Varsity  itself  is  saturated  with  spirit,  but  we  want 
everyone  in  the  College  to  get  the  fever.  Our  team  is  our  pride, 
and  we  should  get  a  genuine  thrill  out  of  having  one  as  good  as 
ours  in  so  small  and  young  a  college.  You  must  support  a  team 
like  that;  let  them  know  you're  with  them  and  back  them  up 
with  your  cheers  if  you  can't  back  them  with  physical  strength. 
Some  of  you  girls  who  have  never  been  to  a  game — yes,  there 
are  girls  who  have  never  been  to  a  college  game — come  just  once, 
and  you  will  get  an  idea  of  just  what  it  means  to  be  fighting  for 
the  honor  of  your  college.  S.  J.  C.  is  your  Alma  Mater,  don't 
forget  that.  You  are  supposed,  as  a  loyal  child,  to  support  her 
in  everything  she  undertakes  to  do.  She  is  now  undertaking  to 
make  an  invulnerable  team!  Come  out  and  play  ball!  Show 
what  is  lying  dormant!  If  you  can't  play,  come  to  the  games. 
Join  the  cheering  squad.  Without  your  encouragement,  we  shall 
go  on  winning  just  so  many  games  by  such  and  such  a  score, 
never  making  progress,  and  progress  is  the  slogan  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Make  it  your  slogan.  Love  your  'Varsity,  girls, 
because  it  is  the  making  of  a  college. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  Those  who  do  not  come 
out  to  practice  each  week,  will  not  be  permitted  to  play  on  class 
teams.  For  the  socially  busy  people,  let  it  be  known  that  there 
are  two  practice  days — Monday  and  Friday  from  three  to  five 
P.  M.  E.  S.,  '25. 

Is  the  champion  basketball  class  going  to  surrender  its  hard- 
won  name  without  a  struggle  ?  Will  the  Class  of  '26  yield  with- 
out any  resistance  ?  We  can  scarcely  suppress  our  fears  that  the 
Blue  and  Gold  is  sinking  to  ignoble  defeat.  Heretofore  they 
have  maintained  a  uniformly  untarnished  record,  good  sports- 
manship and  ready  skill. 

Now,  however,  they  seem  to  be  declining  slowly  but  surely 
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into  old  age.  The  Junior  status  seems  to  be  settling  heavily 
upon  their  already  burdened,  carebent  shoulders,  and  they  sit 
back  resignedly  to  let  "young  blood"  take  from  them  the  laurels 
that  are  theirs.  They  are  the  living  exponents  of  Tennyson's 
theory,  "The  Old  Order  Changeth,"  so  that  by  the  time  they  are 
Seniors  life  will  have  so  lost  its  interest  for  them  that  classes 
will  only  mean  to  them  havens  of  mental  rest,  a  relief  from  the 
weariness  of  an  otherwise  monotonous  day.  Perhaps  when 
Spaldings  change  the  basketball  regulations,  the  Juniors  as  they 
stand  at  present,  with  their  two  representatives  for  the  class  team, 
may  qualify.  Until  then,  suppose  we  suggest  that  they  come  out, 
shake  off  the  onslaughts  of  impending  old  age,  and  defend  their 
championship!  K.  K.,  '26. 

A  MxBtnkt 

I  STUDIED  my  "poly"  over  and  over 

And  backwards  and  forwards,  too, 

But  I  couldn't  remember  the  "Papal  States" 

And  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

Till  a  friend  advised  me  to  "bluff  it"  along, 

And  not  to  bother  my  head, 

"If  you  act  independent  and  try  to  look  wise 

He'll  not  know  the  difference,"  she  said. 

So  boldly  I  went  to  class  the  next  day, 

Though  I  felt  somewhat  nervous  and  shy 

To  think  I  could  put  one  over 

Or  even  have  courage  to  try. 

When  Father  entered  I  thought  I  looked  wise, 

But  never  rely  on  your  thought ! 

For  before  he  was  seated  he  glanced  at  poor  me 

And  I  knew  that  for  once  I  was  caught. 

Of  course  I  tried  to  "bluff  it"  along. 

But  never  in  your  college  days 

Try  "bluffing"  in  any  "poly"  class 

For,  really,  it  never  pays. 

M.  J.,  '26. 
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EDITED  BY  MARGARET  LENNON,  '23 

'20  Amalia  Simonetti,  '20,  has  achieved  her  M.D.  and  is  now 
an  interne  at  the  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital,  Jamaica.  She  may 
be  seen  sitting  nonchalantly  at  the  back  of  an  ambulance  that  is 
dashing  madly  to  the  scene  of  an  accident. 

'2^  Agnita  Duf¥y,  '21,  has  been  again  elected  to  the  vice-pres- 
idency of  the  Fordham  Law  School,  the  highest  elective  honor 
a  woman  may  receive  in  the  institution. 

Agnes  Byrne,  '21,  has  joined  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Baltimore.  She  is  giving  splendid  evidence  of  her  collegiate 
training  at  St.  Joseph's  by  teaching  in  one  of  the  academies  in 
the  South. 

Truly  a  prophecy  of  the  scholastic  and  social  success  to  be 
achieved  by  the  class  of  '43  is  the  registration  of  a  second  char- 
ter member  of  that  class — Miss  Patricia  Bingham  Brady  has 
been  joined  by  Miss  Marian  McKenna  Doyle  the  second.  The 
registration  of  Miss  Doyle,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  calls  forth  hearty  congratulations  to  her  parents — and 
to  '43. 

Eleanor  Howard,  '21,  who  spent  the  summer  in  Paris  doing 
graduate  work  in  French,  has  promised  us  an  account  of  some 
interesting  experiences  for  our  next  issue  of  Loria. 

'22  Loria  extends  sincere  sympathy  to  Catherine  McKenna, 
'22,  and  to  Catherine  Keely,  '23,  and  to  their  families  in  their 
recent  sorrow. 

'23  The  Alumnae  has  made  the  first  contribution  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  Community  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  person 
of  Rosamond  Thompson,  '23,  who  entered  the  Novitiate  at 
Brentwood  on  September  8th. 
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*^*  Kathleen  Dugan,  '24,  and  Ethel  Gleason,  '24,  have  just 
returned  from  their  European  tour.  They  visited  some  of  the 
places  of  dreams — Westminster  Abbey,  the  Louvre,  Venice  and 
the  rest — and,  as  a  climax,  had  the  honor  of  receiving  Holy 
Communion  from  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  of  having 
an  interview  with  him  afterwards.  To  the  faculty  and  student 
body  of  St.  Joseph's  they  have  brought  the  blessing  of  Pius  XI. 
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F  all  the  dramatic  work  done  by  St.  Joseph's  none 
has  been  finer  than  that  of  the  Christmas  Enter- 
tainment performance.  It  is  true  that  the  annual 
Commencement  plays  are  more  elaborately  staged, 
^  but  for  ability  to  catch  and  exquisitely  render  the 
mood  of  widely  different  types  of  dramatic  composition  the 
presentation  of  the  two  one-act  plays,  "The  Neighbors"  and 
"Dust  of  the  Road,"  has  no  superior  in  the  annals  of  our  college. 
By  this  time,  "cord  wood"  has  become  an  expression  for  any 
mountain  made  out  of  a  molehill  and  Miss  Abel's  "I  hate 
dy-plomacy  in  man  or  beast,"  a  standby,  while  the  deeper  and 
more  spiritual  charm  of  "Dust  of  the  Road"  has  blended  indis- 
solubly  with  our  memories  of  the  Christmas  of  1924.  But 
perhaps  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  success  of  these  plays  which  is 
not  yet  known  to  everyone. 

Encouraged  by  this  final  proof  of  dramatic  ability  in  the 
students,  the  college  has  decided  to  enable  them  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  their  activities.  To  this  end  a  dramatic  club,  open  to 
all  members  of  the  college  who  possess  dramatic  ability,  has 
been  organized  as  a  society  and  separated  from  all  class  routine. 
To  assist  Miss  Gertrude  Walsh  as  director  of  the  society,  the 
college  has  engaged  Miss  Agnes  Connolly  of  the  Class  of  '23. 
The  work  of  the  society  will  consist  of  the  preparation  and  pres- 
entation of  a  series  of  plays  to  be  given  in  the  college  auditorium 
on  the  second  Thursday  of  every  month.  The  college  has  also 
contributed  much  toward  making  this  new  venture  a  success  by 
supplying  a  stage  equipped  with  the  necessary  lighting  and  cur- 
tain effects.  Plans  for  the  Commencement  play  are  also  being 
made  under  the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Walsh.  The  class  in 
dramatics  will  prepare  "As  You  Like  It"  for  presentation  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  sometime  in  May.  We  can  think  of  no 
brighter  hope  for  success  of  the  coming  play  than  that  it  will 
equal  that  of  the  Shakespearean  plays  presented  by  St.  Joseph's 
in  the  past. 
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HE  Holy  Year  has  begun.  On  Christmas  Eve,  the 
Roman  Pontiff  unwalled  that  particular  portal 
known  as  the  Holy  Door,  inaugurating  the  Jubilee 
Year  of  1925,  which  will  close  when  the  Pope 
replaces  the  bricks  on  Christmas  Eve  of  this  year. 
The  prescribed  conditions  for  gaining  the  Jubilee  Indul- 
gence are:  a  visit  to  Rome,  Confession,  Communion  and  ten 
visits  to  the  four  great  Basilicas  of  the  Church — those  of  St. 
Peter,  of  St.  Mary  Major,  of  St.  Paul  Outside-the-Gate,  and  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  which  is  the  Pope's  own  cathedral. 

The  Jubilee  was  first  declared  every  hundred  years.  The 
time  was  shortened  to  fifty,  because  that  number  is  considered  a 
Jubilee  number.  The  authority  for  its  practice  is  found  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter,  tenth  verse,  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus — "And 
thou  shalt  sanctify  the  fiftieth  year,  and  shall  proclaim  remission 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  thy  land :  for  it  is  the  year  of  jubilee." 
Later,  Paul  H  decided  that  the  Jubilee  Year  should  be  observed 
every  twenty-five  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  periods  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  the  Jubilee  has  been  held  regularly 
from  1400  until  the  present. 

For  certain  classes  of  those  who  cannot  make  the  journey 
to  Rome,  Pius  XL  has  made  special  concessions  in  regard  to  the 
gaining  of  the  plenary  indulgence.  These  privileged  persons  are, 
in  general,  Sisters,  Oblates,  pious  women  living  in  community, 
and  the  girls  being  educated  by  them  and  living  under  the  same 
roof.  All  girls  and  women  boarding  in  colleges  and  academies, 
even  those  not  directed  by  Religious,  also  come  under  this  classi- 
fication. Those  of  either  sex  who  are  held  in  captivity,  in  prison 
or  houses  of  correction,  or  are  prevented  from  going  to  Rome 
by  illness  and  those  who  tend  the  sick  in  hospitals  are  also  to  be 
allowed  to  receive  the  indulgence,  provided  they  fulfill  the  neces- 
sary conditions.  In  such  cases,  the  obligations  are  Confession, 
Communion  and  the  pious  works  prescribed  by  the  Bishop  or  by 
a  Confessor  deputed  by  him.  The  faculties  of  Confessors  are  ex- 
tended during  this  period,  even  permitting  the  absolution  of  cer- 
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tain  reserved  cases.  Those  who  observe  the  Holy  Year  in  this 
manner,  are  enjoined  by  the  Pope  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  throughout  the  world,  the  conversion  of  infidels,  and  the 
release  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  enemies  of  the  Cross. 

This  paternal  interest  on  the  part  of  Pope  Pius,  should  call 
forth  a  determination  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  store  up  treasure  against  that  day  to  come,  when  it 
will  be  our  greatest  consolation  to  remember  that  we  made  use 
of  the  grace  so  generously  accorded  us.  Aside  from  this  element 
of  spiritual  gain,  we  should  consider  ourselves  blessed  to  be  al- 
lowed thus  to  renew  our  faith  and  strengthen  our  love  for  this 
Church  which  evinces  so  lively  and  so  real  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  souls  of  her  children.  M.  McD.,  '26. 
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From  the  stars  a  swallow's  cry- 
Came  clear,  as  through  the  night  he  flew, 
Calling  me  to  follow  on 
Across  the  quiet  world  to  you. 
Note  of  longing,  pulsing  through 
The  dark  and  vibrant  space,  it  came — 
Sweeping-,  perfect  melody ! — 
Then  soft — a  final  note — your  name! 

When  you  went,  all  joy  went,  too. 

For,  though  no  outward  change  I  show — 

Laughing — for  the  world  to  see! — 

I  never  thought  to  sorrow  so ! 

Days,  my  thoughts  are  yours,  and  when 

Come  dreams  of  you  with  candle-light, 

I  stand  within  my  dim-lit  door 

And  listen  for  the  swallow's  flight. 

To  hear  him  mount  on  rapturous  wings 

And  catch  the  name  he  softly  sings. 

D.  D.,  '25. 
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RULY  the  delight  of  a  book  lover  is  one  of  those 
volumes  in  which  the  warm  personality  of  the 
author  is  seen  glowing  through  the  cold  printed 
pages.  Salve  Mater,  by  Frederick  Joseph  Kins- 
man, is  such  a  work.  Telling  the  story  of  a  most 
interesting  career  with  rare  penetration  and  lucidity  of  style,  it 
also  indicates  the  inward  intellectual  and  spiritual  development 
that  ended  in  the  author's  submission  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  our  own  day,  and  expressed  in  a 
most  engaging  style,  the  book  has  a  human  appeal  that  other 
equally  erudite  works  of  a  similar  nature  lack. 

Knowing  him  through  this  charming  medium,  then,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Literary  Society  and  its  guests  welcomed 
Dr.  Kinsman  most  enthusiastically  the  afternoon  of  December 
eleventh.  The  title  of  his  lecture  was  "Three  American  Novel- 
ists: Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Tarkington,"  a  seemingly  unusual  trio, 
but  as  explained  by  our  lecturer  a  group  most  typical  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Dr.  Kinsman  very  fully  developed  this  latter  state- 
ment as  regards  each  man,  and  his  interesting  comments  and 
opinions  were  illustrated  by  selections  from  the  authors  them- 
selves. The  pleasure  afforded  the  audience  in  listening  to  Dr. 
Kinsman's  exposition  of  his  theme  was  further  enhanced  by  the 
realization  that  the  speaker  himself  is  a  well  known  literary 
figure.  In  fact,  almost  simultaneous  with  Dr.  Kinsman's  ap- 
pearance at  St.  Joseph's  was  the  publication  of  his  latest  book, 
Americanism  and  Catholicism.  To  quote  the  author  it  "has 
been  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  in  fostering  that  mutual 
appreciation  which  ought  to  exist  between  all  Americans  and 
Catholics,"  for  "the  American  national  genius  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  Catholic  religious  spirit,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
uniquely  useful  in  supporting  certain  American  ideals."  To 
prove  this,  Dr.  Kinsman  first  explained  just  what  this  spirit  and 
temper  of  Americanism  means,  and  in  the  very  "live"  and 
thought  provoking  first  chapter  stresses  not  only  the  pride  in 
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American  institutions  that  constitutes  American  patriotism,  but 
the  fairness,  tolerance,  and  kindliness  of  the  American.  The 
position  is  maintained  that  various  forms  of  typically  American 
prejudice  can  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  one  important 
point  in  the  American  conception  of  freedom,  which  has  ever 
been  the  national  ideal,  is  that  liberty  means  freedom  from 
domination. 

Under  "Union"  Dr.  Kinsman  expresses  the  prevalent  no- 
tion that  during  the  last  fifty  years,  national  unity  has  been 
threatened,  not  by  sectionalism  but  by  racialism.  He  seems  to 
me  rather  unduly  pessimistic  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Jew 
for  assimilation,  though  I  must  confess  I  can  not  agree  with 
those  who  consider  his  mention  of  this  fact  as  needlessly  inop- 
portune. This  danger  of  racialism  is  one  cause  of  the  distrust 
of  Catholics  in  a  land  which  prides  itself  on  religious  toleration. 
"For,  Catholics  are  not  distrusted  because  of  religion  but  be- 
cause of  an  assumption  of  incompatibility  between  Catholicism 
and  good  citizenship.  .  .  .  Anti-Catholic  prejudice  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  three  things:  dread  of  foreign  domination,  dread  of 
tendencies  to  disunion,  and  dread  of  a  possible  rival  to  patriot- 
ism." In  reply  to  this,  Dr.  Kinsman  shows  that  the  gist  of 
Rome's  message  to  all  countries  of  how  Catholicism  affects  citi- 
zenship comes  to  two  things :  first,  be  as  good  a  citizen  as  you 
can  of  the  State  to  which  you  belong;  and,  secondly,  bring  Chris- 
tian principles  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  social  and  political 
problems.  He  points  to  obvious  facts  to  prove  the  patriotism 
of  Catholics,  and  further  shows  that  "the  whole  force  of  author- 
ity in  the  Church  is  bent  toward  having  the  immigrant  drop  his 
Europeanism  at  the  shoreline."  Indeed,  Catholicism  is  not  only 
loyal  to  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  intended  to  be  founda- 
tions of  the  American  State,  but  also  to  the  ideal  that  Americans 
be  allowed  to  work  out  their  national  salvation  in  their  own  way. 

Yet,  Catholicism  is  opposed  to  a  religious  trend  which  many 
would  regard  as  typically  American,  that  is,  that  religious  certi- 
tude is  impossible  and  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another. 
In  quite  detailed  sections  on  "Revelation"  and  "The  Church," 
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Dr.  Kinsman  gives  the  Catholic  point  of  view  on  these  two 
questions.  Since,  however,  many  people  accept  Revelation  and 
the  Church  as  fundamental  to  Christianity,  but  go  on  to  say  that 
''believing  in  Catholicism  they  do  not  believe  in  'Romanism,'  " 
these  persons  to  whom  he  refers  consider  Catholicism  as  an  un- 
realized ideal,  Romanism  as  a  heresy.  They  think  papal  theories 
destructive  of  unity.  Opposed  to  this,  our  author  proves  that 
Rome  has  been  historically  the  chief  bulwark  of  primitive  doc- 
trine. Furthermore,  as  the  unity  of  faith  is  but  one  aspect  of 
that  having  "but  one  heart  and  soul,"  which  is  a  destined  mark  of 
the  Church,  so  Romanism  is  the  unity  of  Catholicism. 

While  the  absoluteness  of  the  Church's  claims,  and  her  in- 
flexible attitude  in  defense  of  them,  give  occasion  for  charges  of 
hardness  and  intolerance,  and  while  she  can  not  curry  favor  by 
compromise,  yet  she  must  "speak  the  truth  in  love."  "In  her 
official  utterances  she  does  so,  though  unfortunately  some  of  her 
spokesmen  fail  at  times  to  express  her  true  temper.  Yet  their 
failure  is  not  a  failure  of  the  Church.  She  does  not  sanction 
defects  in  justice  and  charity."  And  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of 
charity,  Dr.  Kinsman  believes  that  there  is  special  scope  for 
Catholic  generosity  in  this  United  States  where  people  are  mak- 
ing constant  efforts  to  "get  together." 

Between  Catholic  principles  and  American  policy  there  is 
no  contrariety,  and  he  condemns  those  who  do  not  make  just 
estimates  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  of  constitution 
and  creed.  He  is  merciless  to  those  Catholics  who  would  be  un- 
grateful to  America,  and  shows  that  nothing  could  be  more  for- 
eign to  the  spirit  inculcated  by  the  Catholic  Church  than  this. 
In  fact,  all  through  the  book  he  scourges  those  Catholics  who 
are  so  alien  to  the  true  Catholic  spirit  as  through  word  or  action 
to  misrepresent  it.  For,  "with  the  Church's  spirit  and  attitude 
truly  known,  there  will  be  no  obstacles  to  her  advance,  no  with- 
holding of  respect  for  her  dignity  in  the  American  Republic." 
With  unassailable  facts  and  relentless  logic,  he  routs  the  idea  of 
any  incompatibility  between  Americanism  and  Catholicism,  and 
sums  up  his  strongly  constructed  argument :  "The  American  Na- 
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tion  needs  the  Catholic  Church  to  aid  in  harmonizing  and  corre- 
lating its  varied  elements.  The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  another  way,  needs  strong  young  nations  like  the  Amer- 
ican for  effective  application  of  her  principles  in  the  modern 
world." 

This  vigorously  written  work  is  not  only  a  keen  and  force- 
ful summary  of  our  position, — it  is  more.  It  is  a  challenge,  a 
signal  to  action  to  every  Catholic,  and  more  particularly  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  Catholic  college  man  and  woman.  The  thought 
that  we  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  future  may  seem  not  only 
trite,  but  presumptuous,  but  the  truth  of  the  statement  remains. 
Hence,  on  us  rests  a  serious  responsibihty.  We  are  "particularly 
bound  to  demonstrate  that  the  Church  exists  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  not  for  pursuit  of  racial  ambitions;  that  her  influence 
makes  for  civic  betterment; — that  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  she  has  national  interests,  is  American  and 
solely  American."  Let  those  of  us  who  have  been  ignorant  or 
apathetic  in  this  regard  heed  Dr.  Kinsman's  ably  delivered  chal- 
lenge. At  least,  let  us  of  St.  Joseph's,  who  have  a  personal 
interest  in  Americanism  and  Catholicism  measure  up  to  the 
standard  which  he  has  set.     Will  we?     Why  not  try? 

M.  C.  McG.  '25. 


I  DREAM  of  where  the  fairies  dwell, 
A  land  that  holds  no  sadness 
A  haven  where  no  clouds  dispel 
The  hope  of  lasting  gladness. 

How  oft'  I've  spent  an  idle  hour 
Dreaming  and  care  evading 
To  find  on  parting  fancy's  bow'r 
Dreams  stay  not  twilight's  fading. 


Emma  Bergen,  '28. 


3IIj?  S^f  tttnr  Prnm 


ENIOR  Prom  has  come  and  gone.  Even  now  the 
caravan  of  the  past,  which  it  lately  joined,  is  gray- 
ing in  the  distance.  It  belongs  now,  not  to  vital- 
izing hope,  but  to  reminiscence.  Yet,  in  planning 
this  prom,  the  Seniors  seriously  "hitched  their 
wagon  to  a  star."  They  bound  their  hopes  to  the  star  of  an 
ideal  of  success,  and  their  hearts,  risen  with  its  brightness,  are 
loath  to  lose  its  glow.  That  the  light  does  not  linger  as  the 
evening  star,  but  rather  flashes  with  the  passing  splendor  of  the 
meteor,  is  the  common  regret  of  proms  and  other  delightful 
things.  The  pleasantest  exercise  remaining  after  several  weeks' 
returning — slowly  and  perforce — to  normalcy,  is  to  consider 
calmly  the  successfulness  of  our  event  and  its  causes. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  the  gracious  testimony  of  all  who  attended, 
that  the  prom  was  a  success — an  assured,  unquestioned  success. 
Many  factors  contributed  to  this  happy  result,  not  the  least 
among  them  the  charming  company  of  friends  of  '25  within  and 
without  the  college.  The  Class  of  '25  is  deeply  appreciative  of 
their  support  and  is  happy  that  the  prom  itself  offered  such  a 
fitting  means  of  showing  its  gratitude. 

Why  did  people  enjoy  themselves  at  the  Senior  Prom? 
What  magic  invokes  the  spirit  that  plays  about  a  successful  col- 
lege dance?  The  right  assemblage,  the  right  environment,  the 
right  ordering  of  arrangements,  a  world  of  care  and  judgment 
and  enthusiasm  to  secure  the  success  of  a  few  hours — these 
things  constitute  the  "magic"  that  produces  the  charm,  the  in- 
dicative "atmosphere"  of  a  prom.  If  any  one  factor  may  be  said 
to  have  outweighed  the  others  that  made  for  success,  it  was  the 
sincere  enthusiasm  of  the  Senior  Class  in  general,  and  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  committee.  To  any  undergraduate 
besides  a  Senior,  it  seems  platitudinous  to  insist  on  the  realization 
that  the  Senior  Prom,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  importance  in  the 
social  order  of  college  life,  is  invested  with  all  the  appeal  of 
finality.    To  the  Senior,  it  is  the  last  supreme  hour  of  the  "prom 
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girl,"  a  phenomenon  of  the  undergraduate  world,  which  for  her 
is  gradually  narrowing  to  an  inevitable  term.  Sentimentalism, 
perhaps,  but  a  potent  force  in  the  making  of  proms.  If  willing 
and  eager  class  interest  is  a  factor  of  importance  in  conducting  a 
class  dance,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  actual  planning  and  ac- 
complishment, duties  which  a  class  bestows  on  a  chairman  and 
her  committee  in  the  manner  of  gift-giving?  The  committee 
might  well  maintain  the  thesis  that  a  prom  is  supported,  not  by 
interest  and  loyalty,  but  by  brains  and  unwearying  feet.  Muriel 
Simpson  knows  from  experience  how  to  "run"  a  prom.  That 
she  consented  to  accept  the  confidence  and  burdens  of  the  class 
in  this  matter  reflects  with  equal  favor  on  their  judgment  and 
her  generosity.  Senior  Class  President,  Emily  O'Mara,  was 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  whose  members  were : 
Muriel  Simpson,  Chairman,  Gertrude  Dilworth,  Agnes  Hearns, 
Muriel  McCarthy,  Mary  McGinnis,  Rosalind  Molesphini,  Grace 
O'Brien,  and  Genevieve  Sheridan.  Their  work  was  most  willing 
and  effective,  and  the  incidents  of  the  evening  that  resulted  are 
well  known — the  elegant  simplicity  and  unpretentiousness  of  the 
new  Park  Lane,  in  every  architectural  and  social  detail  so  sea- 
soned and  free  from  vulgar  intrusion  of  newness;  the  attractive 
orders  and  favors;  music  of  exquisite  tone  and  rhythm;  the 
lovely  dignity  and  grace  of  the  promenade.  A  dainty  supper  in 
the  Tapestry  Room,  and  then  in  the  ballroom  Marie  Antoinette, 
dancing  until — a  delightfully  witching  hour  before  the  dawn; 
came  at  last  the  reluctant  strains  of  "Good  Night,  Ladies!"  The 
guests  of  the  class  showed  in  word  and  glance  their  appreciation 
of  a  most  pleasurable  evening.  The  Seniors,  who  remained  to 
listen  to  those  half-unwelcome  strains,  read  in  one  another's  faces 
a  story  half  real,  half  of  fairyland — but  this  was  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

These  are  the  chief  characters  of  our  story  as  they  appeared 
"en  promenade":  Muriel  Simpson,  Charles  E.  Schott;  Emily 
O'Mara,  Ensign  Richard  Penny;  Rosalind  Molesphini,  Francis 
O'Connor;  Gertrude  Dilworth,  Cadet  F.  L.  Ankenbrandt;  Mary 
McGinnis,  Edgar  Salmon;  Grace  O'Brien,  John  Robinson;  Mar- 
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garet  Lynch,  George  Grace;  Ellen  Manning,  Francis  Manning; 
Catherine  Hannon,  Arthur  Hines;  Ethel  Sherrie,  Julius  Seidel; 
Sally  Todd,  Charles  Egan;  Sylvia  Corsiglia,  Edwin  Bell;  Bea- 
trice Rick,  Arthur  B.  Carton;  Agnes  Pattison,  William  L.  Mc- 
Ginnis;  Dorothy  Dempsey,  Midshipman  Ambrose  Crowley;  Elsa 
Harper,  Richard  Graef;  Muriel  McCarthy,  Meredith  Jones; 
Genevieve  Sheridan,  William  Magee;  Agnes  Corry,'Alan  V. 
Rochford;  Agnes  Hearns,  Lawrence  Magilligan;  Alice  Grainger, 
William  G.  Heaphy ;  Cecilia  McLaughlin,  James  Dowaliby ;  Mar- 
garet Roche,  James  Hannon,  Jr. ;  Virginia  Fox,  Robert  Emmet 
CaughHn;  Agnes  Roland,  Robert  Furey;  Cecilia  Dolan,  Edward 
O'Meara;  Anna  McDonald,  Edward  J.  Keane;  Ruth  Lavin,  John 
A.  McGuinn;  Marion  Aubert,  Thomas  A.  McDonald;  Rita  Mc- 
Caffrey, John  Gallagher;  Marguerite  Conway,  James  Conway; 
Viola  Hearns,  Frank  Hearns;  Loretta  DeMuth,  Mr.  Lamb;  Ida 
O'Connor,  John  Henry;  Dorothy  Willmann,  William  Tracy; 
Margaret  Manning,  W.  Russel  Sloane;  Agnes  Lawler,  Mr. 
O'Mara;  Marie  Lawler,  Mr.  Evans;  Marie  Savino,  T.  Romano; 
Eleanor  Seiz,  William  Junkerman;  Betty  O'Mara,  Donald 
O'Mara ;  Marie  O'Mara,  Augustine  Dilworth ;  Gertrude  Murphy, 
Eugene  Scott;  Ruth  Murphy,  Thomas  F.  Conneally;  Hazel 
Smith,  Harold  Sesler;  Marie  Kelly,  Cadet  Leo  F.  Kengla;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Schroeder;  Mary  Keller,  T.  F.  Keller;  Mary  Kane, 
James  Breslin;  Teresa  Trunz,  Charles  Trunz;  Katherine  Mc- 
Dermott,  Whitney  Walters ;  Genevieve  Hannon,  Thomas  Smith ; 
Alice  Raleigh,  Harold  Griffith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Block; 
Elvira  Todd,  Joseph  W.  Todd;  Lillian  Gfroerer,  Alfred  Parks; 
Agnes  Magnor,  Kenneth  Moser ;  Dorothy  Gordon,  Herbert  Ton- 
nery;  Constance  Simpson,  Benjamin  W.  Webb;  Helen  Phelan, 
Harold  Campaign;  Helen  Allen,  Robert  Gaffney;  Gertrude 
Moran,  William  Eagan ;  Imelda  Murphy,  William  L.  Schrauth ; 
Florence  Molesphini,  Joseph  Havender;  Madeline  Hearns,  Joseph 
Dempsey;  Rosemary  Hearns,  Thomas  Darling;  Dorothy  B. 
Thompson,  Murray  Pease;  Eileen  McLaughlin,  Rupert  Mc- 
Laughlin; Mary  Aghamalian,  Fernando  Daguveryau;  Helen 
Reynolds,  Gerard  Reynolds;  Helen  L.  Weiden,  James  Tracy; 
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Mary  Dehler,  F.  Murphy;  Mildred  Dunn,  L.  Furey;  Dorothy 
Graham,  Watson  McRea;  Edna  McCormick,  Paul  Balhin; 
Frances  R.  Winkler,  James  Masterson;  Helen  Griffiths,  Edwin 
Carrington;  Cecilia  Trunz,  Thomas  Cheswick;  Rosemary  Mc- 
Dermott,  Joseph  Meachin ;  Margaret  Normile,  Robert  Donohue ; 
Josephine  Weiden,  Joseph  Barth;  E.  Irene  Lavin,  Joseph  Mc- 
Guinn;  Dorothy  Downs,  Francis  Hintonj  Bernadette  Dolan, 
Alfred  Lettan;  Marion  Paine,  Chester  Carroll;  Esther  Fording, 
Ivan  Kittlesen ;  Katherine  Kilgallen,  Joseph  Rooney ;  Louise  Mc- 
Gough,  Edward  McGough;  Mary  Stack,  John  Leyden;  Clarissa 
Kern,  Edward  Murphy;  Kathryn  Lavery,  Thomas  Gallagher. 

A.  M.  C,  '25. 

Qlyrann  ht  l^rg^rar — An  Appr^rtatinn 

*Tt  was  to  the  soul  of  Cyrano  that  I  intended  to  dedicate  this 
poem, 
But  since  that  soul  has  been  reborn  in  you,  Coquelin,  it  is  to 
you  that  I  dedicate  it." 

ELL  might  this  tribute  of  Edmond  Rostand  to  the 
great  French  actor,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
have  been  addressed  to  one  of  our  own  day,  an 
American,  and  a  Brooklynite.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Walter  Hampden's  recent  presentation 
in  New  York  of  Rostand's  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  must  lay  some 
claim  to  greatness.  Apart  from  his  brilliant  interpretation  of 
the  character  of  Cyrano,  credit  is  due  him  for  his  revival  of  a 
play  which  (in  the  absence  of  actors  gifted  enough  to  undertake 
it)  has  been  banished  from  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Coquelin 
and  Bernhardt  in  France  and  of  Richard  Mansfield  in  America. 
Mr.  Hampden  has  earned  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the 
younger  generation  of  theater-goers,  by  giving  them  an  expe- 
rience which  they  otherwise  might  never  have  known — that  of 
seeing  "the  most  entrancing  and  contagious  play  that  has  ever 
yet  been  shown  at  any  time,  on  any  stage." 
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We  agree  with  Clayton  Hamilton  that  "this  gallant  play  is 
still  as  thrillingly  alive  as  it  was  in  1898.  Rostand  was  like 
Shakespeare  in  one  respect  at  least ;  for  he  wrote  'not  for  an  age, 
but  for  all  time.'  It  is  only  the  realists,  who  write  about  con- 
temporary manners  and  contemporary  morals,  who  grow 
speedily  old-fashioned :  the  romantics  who  escape  from  their  own 
period  remain  forever  young  and  ever  new." 

Cyrano — Savinien — Hercule  de  Bergerac !  How  can  the 
sublimity  and  the  heroism  of  this  irrepressible  Gascon  be  de- 
scribed in  mere  prose?  Without  the  dazzling,  lyrical  verse  of 
Rostand,  without  the  soul  and  the  voice  of  a  great  actor  like 
Hampden,  we  cannot  really  know  Cyrano.  Poet,  swordsman, 
musician,  philosopher — "the  best  friend  and  the  bravest  soul 
alive !''  He  is  an  inspiration  not  only  to  the  lonely  souls  on  the 
heights,  but  to  all  those  whom  the  world  calls  failures.  Let  these 
latter  remember  that  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  his  old  enemy  and 
rival,  who  had  everything  the  world  could  offer,  came  in  later 
years,  to  wish  that  he  could  change  places  with  the  poverty- 
stricken  Cyrano,  because  he  envied  him  his  soul.     Truly,  he  is: 

"no  figure  of  a  man 
But  a  soul  clothed  in  shining  armor,  hung 
With  deeds  for  decorations,  twirling — thus, — 
A  bristling  wit,  and  swinging  at  my  side 
Courage;  and  on  the  stones  of  this  old  town 
Making  the  sharp  truth  ring,  like  golden  spurs!" 

As  the  play  advances,  we  forget  our  surroundings,  for  we 
are  carried  into  another  world,  another  age, — we  fight,  we  love, 
we  die  with  Cyrano.  It  seems  an  exaggeration  to  say  it,  but  we 
forget  even  his  ridiculous  nose.  That  "protuberance  which 
marches  ahead  of  him  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  so  far  from 
offending,  is  entirely  forgotten  as  the  poetic  and  tragic  force  of 
the  play  becomes  the  only  thing  real  to  us.  We  want  Cyrano 
to  win — yet  we  know  that  this  cannot  be.  He  wins  the  feast 
of  love — but  "he  is  Lazarus." 
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"Pendant  que  je  restais  dans  I'ombre  noire, 
D'autres  montaient  cueillir  le  baiser  de  la  gloire." 

Always  at  the  moment  of  victory  his  "kiss  of  glory"  is 
taken  from  him.     In  his  own  words, 

"He  flew  high  and  fell  back  again!  .  .  . 
He  was  all  things  and  all  in  vain!" 

But  would  we,  would  even  he  have  had  it  otherwise?  We 
can  only  let  Cyrano  answer  for  himself.  With  the  moonbeams 
waiting  to  bear  away  his  soul  he  says : 

"But  a  man  does  not  fight  merely  to  win ! 
No — no — better  to  know  one  fights  in  vain ! 

...  But 
There  is  one  crown  I  bear  away  with  me. 
And  tonight,  when  I  enter  before  God, 
My  salute  shall  sweep  all  the  stars  away 
From  the  blue  threshold !     One  thing  without  stain, 
Unspotted  from  the  world,  in  spite  of  doom 
Mine  own!  .  .  .  My  white  plume  .  .  ." 

Cecilia  McLoughlin,  '25. 


Srunklgn  Oltrrlp'fi  SrrturpB  Spgttt  Moat  Auaptrwualg 

ROOKLYN  CIRCLE  came  noticeably  to  the  fore- 
ground not  only  in  the  annals  of  I.  F.  C.  A.,  but 
also  on  Brooklyn's  social  calendar,  in  the  opening 
of  its  second  lecture  season,  Friday  evening,  De- 
cember 19th.  The  Hotel  St.  George  was  the  set- 
ting of  a  most  pleasant  evening  for  the  local  members  of  the 
"Federation"  and  their  guests. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  our  illustrious  speaker,  presented  his 
very  appropriate  address,  "Woman  and  Happiness,"  v^^ith  all  the 
charm  of  his  own  individual  and  magnetic  style.  Bits  of  humor 
were  cleverly  compounded  with  more  serious  facts.  I  am  sure 
no  one  present  will  forget  his  illustration  of  "Man,  the  Logical." 
It  was  the  story  of  an  inmate  of  an  institution  for  the  insane, 
who  told  the  Doctor  that  a  certain  fellow-patient  was  crazy 
because  he  said  he  was  God  Almighty.  Dr.  Walsh  did  not  con- 
tradict because,  as  he  said,  it  just  is  not  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. So  the  talkative  gentleman  continued :  "He  must  be 
crazy  because  there  is  only  one  God  Almighty,  and  I'm  he." 
"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you're  just  the  person  I'm  looking  for. 
I  always  wanted  to  know  about  this  Creation  business.  Was 
the  world  created  in  six  days,  or  in  six  longer  periods  of  time?" 
Looking  the  Doctor  straight  in  the  eye  the  inmate  calmly  re- 
torted :  "I  never  talk  shop."  Dr.  Walsh's  lecture  was  not  with- 
out many  spontaneous  outbursts  of  humor,  not  a  few  of  which 
were  directed  at  the  asserted  provincialism  of  Brooklyn  and 
Brooklynites. 

Monsignor  Belford,  who  charmingly  expressed,  on  behalf  of 
the  audience,  their  appreciation  of  the  program,  commented  with 
great  good  humor  and  wit  on  Dr.  Walsh's  quips  about  our  home 
borough.  "We  may  not  have  the  wealth  of  Manhattan,  nor  its 
population,"  he  said,  "but  we  have  brains — to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  Manhattan." 
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On  this  occasion  we  had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating 
other  genius,  too,  for  Brooklyn  Circle  was  unusually  fortunate 
in  its  musical  program.  Indeed,  we  listened,  enchanted,  to  the 
spirited,  vibrant  notes  of  the  "Hungarian  Rhapsody,"  so  skill- 
fully played  by  Erno  Balogh,  a  former  accompanist  of  Fritz 
Kreisler.  Scarcely  had  we  returned  in  spirit  to  the  St.  George 
when  we  were  transported  to  the  sunny  Land  of  Romance  by  a 
delightful  "Spanish  Dance,"  and  as  quickly  were  our  dreams 
shifted  by  the  plaintive  strains  of  the  "Rosary."  Benar  Bazelay, 
the  great  Russian  violinist,  who  played  them,  is  not  only  well 
known  here,  but  has  played  before  many  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Schlegel,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
was  the  last  to  perform,  and,  proverbially  not  the  least.  All  the 
power  and  mellowness  of  his  voice  rendered  all  the  more  beau- 
tiful Shubert's  "Ave  Maria"  and  the  favorite  "Holy  Night." 

Mrs.  Thomas  McGoldrick,  Regent  of  Brooklyn  Circle,  con- 
ducted the  meeting.  Father  Sharp,  the  Moderator,  in  his  in- 
troduction of  Dr.  Walsh,  extended  to  his  audience  all  the  Sea- 
son's Greetings  in  the  name  of  the  Federation. 

Do  you  wonder  that  St.  Joseph's  girls  were  delighted  to 
take  even  a  small  part  in  so  charming  a  program  ?  Regina  Munz 
and  Claire  O'Malley,  of  '24,  and  Agnes  Corry,  Gertrude  Dil- 
worth,  Agnes  Hearns,  Margaret  Lynch,  Ellen  Manning,  Mary 
McGinnis,  Rosalind  Molesphini,  and  Grace  O'Brien,  representing 
'25,  acted  as  ushers  for  the  evening.  Agnes  Hearns,  '25. 


®l|p  Annual  J.  3F.  ffl.  A.  Cnnrlyron 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Brooklyn  Circle  of  the  L  F. 
C.  A.  was  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George  on  January  17th.  From 
the  large  number  who  attended  it  was  evident  that  there  had 
been  a  decided  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  association. 
St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  was  represented  by  graduates  from  every 
class,  among  whom  were  Florence  Nolen,  Ethel  Kellam,  Mar- 
garet Lennon,  Helen  Campbell,  Dorothy  Willman,  Ida  O'Connor, 
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Regina  Munz,  Claire  O'Malley,  Margaret  White,  Agnes  Con- 
nelly, Amy  Bonnet,  Kathleen  Dugan,  and  Ethel  Gleason. 

An  unexpected  event,  and  one  which  was  of  exceptional 
interest  to  the  Federation  members  in  St.  Joseph's  College,  was 
the  presentation  of  a  very  beautiful  silver  rosary  to  Miss  Berna- 
dette  Dolan,  '27.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  Brooklyn  Circle,  in 
recognition  of  Miss  Dolan's  having  submitted  the  best  essay 
in  the  recent  contest  held  by  the  Federation. 

Genevieve  Sheridan,  '25. 

®tj0  luUftin  IBriw 

Brooklyn  Circle  has  announced  a  drive  for  subscriptions  to 
the  Bulletin,  the  official  I.  F.  C.  A.  magazine.  Will  there  need 
to  be  any  further  urge  than  the  mere  announcement,  for  the  stu- 
dent body  to  respond  whole-heartedly  and  substantially  to  this 
call?  A  reminder  to  let  this  be  another  occasion  to  show  our 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  Circle's  continuous  efforts  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  our  Alma  Mater,  seems  wholly  un- 
necessary. St.  Joseph's  proved  this  by  the  leading  place  it  holds 
on  the  Circle's  Roll  of  Honor  for  their  recent  drive  for  new 
members.  Why  not  again  evince  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
support  by  including  a  determination  to  subscribe  to  the  Bulletin 
among  the  New  Year  Resolutions  ? 

(Blanks  for  subscriptions,  one  dollar  a  year,  may  be  obtained 
from  Bernadette  Dolan.) 

The  colors  of  the  future  are  so  bright 
That  from  their  very  brightness  they  are  cold 
And  shades  that  form  the  present  are  alight 
With  sordid  gain  and  futile  lure  of  gold. 

But  of  the  past  is  left  a  rosy  haze 
Soft  gray  with  just  a  bit  of  starlight  glow 
And  dreaming  now  of  dim  forgotten  days 
I  still  can  feel  your  kisses — long  ago. 

Mary  Cherry,  '27. 
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iEbttnrial 

T  was  indeed  a  delightful  surprise  for  us,  as  we 
reluctantly  came  back  to  our  work  after  a  happy 
holiday  season,  to  be  greeted  by  the  pleasant 
smiles  of  our  new  Superioress,  Sister  Philomene. 
Loria  extends  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  her.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  she  will  join  us  in  all  our  college  activities, 
so  that  we  may  prove  to  her  how  sincere  our  welcome  really  is. 


A.  McD.,  '25. 


EDITED  BY  MARY  McDONNELL,   '26 

[This  department  is  intended  as  an  outlet  for  the  expression  of  opinions 
among  the  members  of  the  College.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  that  is 
humorous,  entertaining,  or  of  general  interest,  let  the  rest  of  the  College  have 
the  benefit  of  your  sentiments  by  submitting  them  to  the  Editor.  She  will  be 
glad  to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  you  and  your  fellow  students. 
There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  class — Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores,  and  Fresh- 
men— you  are  all  invited  to  contribute  to  "As  We  Like  It." — Editor.] 


|0  acknowledge  that  we  were  in  error  yesterday 
shows  that  we  are  wiser  to-day."  We  desire  to 
express  our  grateful  appreciation  and  profound 
thanks  to  Loria  for  the  athletic  inspiration  con- 
veyed to  Junior  readers,  resulting  in  such  astound- 
ing enlightenment.  No  medium  could  have  drawn  a  quicker 
response.  We  deny  emphatically  the  accusation  that  we  are  the 
living  exponents  of  Tennyson's  theory,  "The  Old  Order  Chang- 
eth."  With  the  "onslaughts  of  impending  old  age,"  our  "bur- 
dened, care-bent  shoulders"  could  never  have  borne  the  swift  and 
sudden  reaction,  and  the  afflicted  would  have  passed  silently  and 
quickly  into  the  vague  realms  of  eternal  destiny.  Yes — we  have 
erred;  we  repent;  we  reform. 

The  Champion  Basketball  Class  will  not  surrender  her 
hard-won  name  without  a  struggle.  The  Class  of  '26  will  never 
yield  without  resistance.  Fear  not!  The  Blue  and  Gold  is  not 
sinking  to  ignoble  defeat.  Defeat? — perhaps!  Ignoble? — Never! 
We  have  learned  our  lesson,  and  we  are  prepared  to  attempt 
with  determination  that  upward  climb  toward  the  pinnacle  of 
success.  May  we  begin  the  good  work  where  we  left  off  and 
continue  that  "uniformly  untarnished  record,  good  sportsman- 
ship and  ready  skill!"  Let  us  prove  ourselves  invincible  to  the 
onslaughts  of  our  opponents  and  be  an  unconquerable  asset  to 
our  College!     As  Juniors,  we  realize  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
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hold  a  championship  than  to  gain  one,  and  a  championship 
saved  is  worth  two  earned.  Spalding's  may  be  considered  re- 
lieved of  all  obligation  to  change  the  basketball  regulations  be- 
cause we  beg  to  inform  the  world  that  "The  Old  Order  Re- 
viveth."  Mareitta  Rockefeller,  '26. 

fl9^  Sradtng  Stat 

There  appeared  at  one  time  in  America  an  article  on  the 
impossibility  of  reading  to  any  great  extent  while  one  is  at  col- 
lege. The  article  was  from  the  pen  of  a  college  student,  and 
might  well  express  the  attitude  of  numerous  other  college  stu- 
dents of  all  times.  The  contention  was  that  the  student  has  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  time  to  read  the  prescribed  books  for  the  va- 
rious courses.  Much  greater  would  be  his  difficulty  in  pursuing 
a  course  of  outside  reading,  so  to  speak.  This  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  almost  everyone  who  attends  college, 
and  it  can  be  figured  out  on  a  mathematical  basis,  as  we  shall 
attempt  to  demonstrate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  has  been  expressed  that  when 
one  is  truly  a  lover  of  books  and  has  an  earnest  desire  to  read 
extensively,  time  can  always  be  found.  At  first  consideration, 
one  would  entirely  agree  with  this  statement.  But  have  you  ever 
tried  to  cover  all  the  reading  that  you  should  ?  In  every  course, 
a  reading  list  is  at  some  time  advised, — not  reference  books  from 
which  the  student  gleans  a  very  small  additional  bit  of  knowl- 
edge, but  books  which  are  supplementary  and  which  are  read 
more  with  the  idea  of  enjoying  them.  These  are  books  which 
are  meant  to  elucidate  and  clarify  the  material  in  certain  courses. 
Every  student  possesses  such  a  list,  but  I  wonder  if  he  gives  it 
a  second  thought. 

When  a  student  has  spent  two  or  three  hours  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  lesson,  he  is  well  satisfied  with  his  work.  There  exists 
very  high  self-valuation.  He  knows  that  twice  that  period  of 
time  would  not  afford  a  complete  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  yet  he  knows  that  he  has  given  more  time  in  preparatioa 
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than  many  of  his  classmates.  Any  additional  reading  on  the 
subject  is  out  of  the  question.  So  the  list  grows  and  goes  over 
on  to  another  page.  To  ask  him  what  books  he  has  read  is 
sarcasm,  so  one  student  expresses  it. 

Is  this  an  arraignment  of  the  average  college  student?  Not 
at  all.  When  one  considers  that  the  average  study  period  in  the 
evening  is  from  seven  to  eleven  (I  do  not  believe  it  should  ex- 
tend further)  the  next  day's  recitations  are  prepared  only  in  a 
passable  fashion.  They  are  prepared  just  well  enough  to  get 
through  the  next  day  as  well  as  one's  neighbor, — no  better. 
When,  then,  will  this  additional  reading  be  accomplished  ?  Some 
may  offer  the  "fifteen  minutes  a  day"  suggestion.  Consider 
that  one  reads  an  average  of  thirty  pages  an  hour  and  one  will 
discover  that  fifteen  minutes  will  aid  but  little.  Reading  late 
into  the  night  or  the  early  hours  of  morning  will  in  time  under- 
mine the  health,  and  is  thus  ruled  out  as  a  solution. 

Hence,  I  continue  to  fill  out  the  pages  of  my  reading  list 
and  look  longingly  upon  the  titles  thereon  suggested,  but  I  await 
that  fleeting,  vague,  ever  distant  leisure  when  I  can  read  them 
all.  I  fear  it  will  not  be  while  I  am  in  the  courses  with  which 
they  deal.  Irene  Lent,  '26. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  in  that  classic  of  current  slang, 
"It's  a  great  life — if  you  don't  weaken,"  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  and  much  food  for  thought?  It  took  an  expe- 
rience on  "The  Great  White  Way,"  the  heart  of  New  York,  to 
convince  me  of  this  fact.  On  this  particular  day,  life  never 
seemed  so  dark,  but,  viewed  in  the  light  of  passing  time,  the 
near-tragedy  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  farcical  stage. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  a  particularly  strenuous  school  year 
that  a  group  of  about  ten  or  twelve  decided  to  celebrate  their 
various  successes  and  failures  with  a  theatre  party.  Three  of 
the  set,  in  an  outburst  of  generosity,  volunteered  to  go  to  New 
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York  for  tickets  for  one  of  the  popular  plays.  We  reached  the 
theatre  in  safety,  secured  our  tickets  just  as  safely,  and  started 
for  home.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  worm — or  fate — turned 
against  us.  Upon  attempting  to  change  a  fifty-cent  piece,  we 
made  the  encouraging  discovery  that  there  wasn't  any  to  change 
— it  had  somehow  shrunk  to  the  large  sum  of  ten  cents.  Nat- 
urally the  steady  stream  of  midday  walkers,  pouring  out  on  all 
sides,  was  halted  while  three  frantic  girls  searched  one  another. 
The  results  of  the  search  showed  a  stray  nickel,  and  no  explana- 
tion of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  fifty  cents.  With 
fifteen  cents  between  us  and  Brooklyn,  we  boarded  the  subway, 
reflecting  rather  gratefully  that  we  could  at  least  cross  the  river. 
What  we  would  do  once  we  reached  the  other  side  did  not  bother 
us  particularly  just  then. 

After  the  customary  Broadway  scramble  for  seats,  we 
settled  down  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  reaching  our  homes. 
The  ludicrousness  of  our  position  was  becoming  apparent  to  us — 
that  is,  it  was  until  one  of  us  discovered  an  elaborately  colored 
car  card  which  gave  a  detailed  account  of  how  to  get  money, 
and  plenty  of  it,  "at  once."  In  addition,  my  right-hand  neighbor 
was  reading  a  newspaper  which  had  devoted  a  whole  column  to 
an  elaboration  of  the  query,  "Do  You  Need  Money?"  Our  dis- 
gust at  the  cruelty  of  advertisers  was  second  only  to  our  joy  on 
discovering  that,  by  a  series  of  changes  and  transfers,  we  could 
all  get  home  on  five  cents  per  head.  Accordingly,  we  parted  at 
Canal  Street. 

It  now  became  my  duty  to  find  a  Myrtle  Avenue  "L."  After 
passing  through  what  seemed  miles  of  tunnels,  I  eventually 
reached  a  sign  which  informed  me  that  by  turning  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left  at  the  first  doorway  and  then  going  upstairs 
I  would  reach  my  train.  I  followed  instructions  and,  when  I 
was  at  last  seated  and  on  my  way,  a  sigh  of  relief  and  gratitude 
escaped  me.  The  worst,  however,  was  yet  to  come.  Imagine  my 
dismay  when,  after  having  ridden  about  ten  minutes  I  found  that 
I  had  taken  the  wrong  train!  After  much  rapid  thinking  and  a 
still  more  rapid  mathematical  calculation  (dealing  mainly  with  a 
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zero),  I  decided  to  remain  on  the  train  and  get  ofif  at  the  Broad- 
way station,  twenty  minutes  away  from  home. 

Upon  reaching  the  station  I  descended  to  the  street  and 
prepared  myself  for  my  journey.  Just  then  a  friend  happened 
to  be  passing  by  in  his  car.  The  energy  that  was  wasted  in  dash- 
ing for  the  car  and  calHng  to  its  occupant  might  better  have 
been  saved,  for  it  did  me  no  good  anyhow.  And  so  I  started  on 
my  way. 

It  was  a  rather  disgruntled  individual  who  reached  that  dear 
place  that  men  call  "home."  My  arrival  was  greeted  with  a 
'phone  call.  It  was  the  treasurer  of  the  afternoon  party;  she 
innocently  informed  me  that  she  had  found  the  truant  half  dollar 
resting  in  the  lining  of  her  coat. 

Genevieve  D'Albora,  '26. 


Up  the  stairs  she  slowly  crept 
With  fearful  glance  behind  her, 
Then  at  the  top  she  quickly  hid 
And  thought  no  one  could  find  her. 

While  in  her  hiding  place  she  crouched. 
She  heard  footsteps  come  stealing; 
"The  sound  would  scare  the  dead,"  she  thought, 
With  quite  an  awful  feeling. 

And  then  a  hand  as  cold  as  ice, 
The  frightened  maiden  touching. 
Held  her  fast  in  deadly  grip 
With  fingers  strong  and  clutching. 

Into  the  night  the  girl  was  dragged 
With  speed  that  was  amazing; 
Whither  and  why  you've  surely  guessed — 
It  was  the  Freshman  Hazing. 

Margaret  O'Reilly,  '27. 


OLLEGE  spirit  has  been  defined  as  "the  esprit  de 
corps  among  college  people,  the  feeling  shared  by 
all  those  who  have  breathed  the  same  college 
atmosphere."  Esprit  dc  corps!  This  is  the  vital 
thing  that  gives  rise,  in  the  hearts  of  her  daugh- 
ters, to  that  something  akin  to  patriotism  w^ith  which  they  cher- 
ish the  name  of  their  Alma  Mater,  even  long  after  they  have  left 
her  halls. 

College  spirit  means,  first  of  all,  comradeship,  the  working 
together  of  people  with  worthy  aims,  people  who  want  to  do 
their  "level  best"  for  their  college  and  their  fellows.  There  is 
no  room  for  selfishness  in  true  college  spirit.  The  resolution  to 
do  our  bit  for  the  honor  of  our  college  is  what  makes  us  strive  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  scholarship  she  has  set,  and  what  forces 
us  to  play  to  the  last  ounce  of  our  energy,  on  the  field,  when  we 
know  that  a  moment's  weakening  may  mean  defeat. 

Since  the  students  of  a  college  fix  its  reputation,  true  college 
spirit  prompts  us,  not  only  to  do  the  "right  thing"  for  our  col- 
lege, but  to  refuse  to  do  the  "wrong  thing."  that  is,  any  action 
(whether  great  or  trivial)  that  might  cause  her  name  to  be 
uttered  with  contempt.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  an  act  of 
this  sort  to  the  passer-by,  that  it  may  take  a  college  many  years 
of  honest  effort  to  outgrow  the  effects  of  a  single  breach  made 
by  one  of  her  students.  The  action  recently  taken  by  our  own 
Undergraduate  Association,  has  shown  our  appreciation  of  this 
phase  of  college  spirit.  Our  pledge  is  a  sign  of  our  good  faith 
toward  our  Alma  Mater,  our  "parole  d'honneur,"  to  do  nothing 
less  than  our  very  best  for  her. 

As  undergraduates  of  S.  J.  C,  we  have  always  held  as  our 
ideal  all  the  highest  principles  embodied  in  the  concept  of  our 
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college  spirit.  We  find  them  admirably  expressed  by  David 
Starr  Jordan.  With  him,  our  standard  is :  "Not  my  college,  right 
or  wrong;  but  'my  college — when  she  is  wrong,  I  will  do  every- 
thing to  make  her  right.'  I  believe  in  her.  I  glory  in  her  good 
name.  I  wish  her  degree  to  be  a  mark  of  honor.  I  will  sacrifice 
my  convenience,  my  fun,  my  success  even,  to  save  her  good 
name  from  tarnish."  Cecilia  McLoughlin,  '25. 

(§ur  SfrFptton  to  S>tatFr  piitlompnp 

"To  make  every  one  comfortably  'at  home'  in  the  college" 
is  the  slogan  of  the  U.  A.  This  was  made  manifest  by  the 
welcoming  reception  given  on  Thursday,  January  fifteenth,  to 
the  new  Superioress  of  the  convent.  Sister  Philomene. 

Miss  McLaughlin,  President  of  the  U.  A.,  gave  the  address 
of  greeting.  Then  there  was  an  entertainment  consisting  of  a 
few  musical  numbers.  A  delightful  violin  solo  was  played  by 
Ethel  Sherrie,  '25;  Muriel  McCarthy,  '25,  gave  a  charming  song 
recital;  Marion  Packert,  '28,  played  a  piano  number;  a  violin 
duet  was  played  by  Ethel  Sherrie,  '25,  and  Mary  Lynch,  '26. 
The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  also  entertained  us  with  several 
selections. 

Mary  McGinnis,  '25,  showed  her  dramatic  ability  by  giving 
dialect  selections  from  Thomas  A.  Daly's  works.  After  the  en- 
tertainment, we  were  presented  to  the  guest  of  honor,  Sister 
Philomene,  who  received  each  of  us  graciously. 

Chocolate  and  cakes  were  served  as  a  concluding  feature  of 
an  afternoon  spent  in  the  "dispensing  of  joy"  by  our  U.  A. 

Agnes  McShane,  '26. 

MvLBXt  Ollubfl 

As  their  initial  entertainment,  the  Music  Clubs  of  St. 
Joseph's  held  a  delightful  musicale  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
January  eighth. 
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After  the  welcoming  address  by  Muriel  McCarthy,  Miss 
Bernadette  Carey,  the  well  known  Brooklyn  soprano,  gave  a 
charming  recital  consisting  of  : 

"I  Sent  You  a  Song" W.  Sanderson 

"The  South  Winds  Are  Blowing" Densmore 

"We  Shall  See" H.  Fischer 

"The  Waters  of  Minnetonka" Liemance 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  rendered  by  the  musical  talent 
of  the  college  as  follows : 

"Elegie" W.  Aletter 

Violin  and  Mandolin  Club 

"Berceuse  from  Jocelyn" Godard 

Mary  Lynch,  '26 
"Sancte  Joseph" 

"The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat" Zeiner 

"Songs   My   Mammy   Sang" Ware 

"Gold  and  White" Constance  Doyle,  '20 

Glee  Club 
The  closing  address  was  delivered  by  Ethel  Sherrie,   '25. 
Tea  was  served  after  the  musicale. 

Margaret  Howard,  '26. 


The  Literary  Society  has  planned  a  very  attractive  program 
for  February  nineteenth.  The  principal  feature  of  this  social 
meeting  will  be  a  talk  by  Mr.  George  Shuster,  an  event  which  is 
anticipated  with  great  pleasure  by  all  the  members  of  the  Society. 
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A  Passage  to  India.     E.  M.  Forster. 

If,  in  A  Passage  to  India,  E.  M.  Forster  set  out  to  destroy 
the  popular  conception,  gleaned  from  Kipling,  of  India  as  a  land 
of  romance  and  mystery,  he  has  succeeded  passing  well.  There 
is  absolutely  no  trace  of  either  about  Chandropore  or  the  ad- 
jacent Anglo-Indian  civil  station.  In  consequence,  the  book  is 
clever,  but  not  exactly  pleasant, 

Mr.  Forster's  theme  is  the  race  problem  confronting  Eng- 
land by  reason  of  her  conquest  of  India.  He  endeavors  to  pre- 
sent both  sides  of  the  question  fairly,  giving  both  the  English 
and  native  attitudes  and  the  reasons  for  each.  It  is,  however, 
rather  a  statement  of  the  problem,  than  an  attempt  at  a  solu- 
tion. 

What  little  there  is  of  the  story  is  so  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  mass  of  detailed  description,  that  if  one  yields  to  the 
temptation  to  pass  over  some  of  it,  one  loses  the  thread  of  the 
narrative.  It  opens  with  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Moore  and  her 
prospective  daughter-in-law,  Adela,  at  the  civil  station  outside  of 
Chandropore — than  which  nothing  dirtier  or  less  picturesque 
could  be  imagined.  Adela  has  come  out  to  decide  whether  or  not 
she  really  wants  to  marry  Ralph,  who  is  chief  magistrate  of  the 
district  and,  incidentally,  "to  see  the  real  India."  Her  excur- 
sions in  the  latter  direction  end  in  disaster.  She  becomes  in- 
volved in  a  scandal  with  a  native  Doctor  Aziz,  but  it  is  proved 
to  be  a  silly  mistake.  Meanwhile  it  has  nearly  wrecked  the  career 
of  Doctor  Aziz  and  has  destroyed  the  possibility  of  Adela's 
marrying  Ralph. 

Doctor  Aziz's  reaction  to  this  crisis  is  a  good  example  of 
the  native's  ideas  of  morality  (or  his  lack  of  them).  He  is  in- 
censed by  the  whole  affair,  not  because  of  its  possible  injury  to 
his  reputation,  but  because  Adela  is  what  he  unflatteringly  terms 
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"such  a  hag."  The  story  ends  rather  abruptly  with  Dr.  Aziz's 
parting  from  his  only  English  friend,  Professor  Fielding. 

The  thread  of  narrative  moves  through  a  complete  picture 
of  life  in  India — the  Anglo-Indians,  and  the  natives  with  their 
curious  dress  (gradually  becoming  Anglicized),  and  their  still 
more  curious  religious  customs.  There  is  a  minute,  and  at  times, 
unpleasant  description  of  a  Brahmin  religious  festival  which 
resembles  our  celebration  of  Christmas. 

Mr.  Forster  has  removed  the  veil  of  mystery  spread  by  the 
moonlight  of  romance  and  has  revealed  India  in  the  glaring 
light  of  the  noonday  sun.  Instead  of  the  faery-gold  of  dreams, 
we  find  only  a  very  inferior  kind  of  tinsel.  A.  V.  R.,  '25. 

Jrifilj  Jolk  Eorp 

In  the  Land  of  Youth.     James  Stephens. 

The  Irish  Renaissance  has  reached  a  point  of  unusual  per- 
fection in  the  work  of  James  Stephens.  In  the  Land  of  Youth 
is  the  second  of  a  work  which  was  originally  planned  to  be  com- 
pleted in  five  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  Deirdre.  It  is 
Mr.  Stephens'  ambition  to  create  for  Ireland  something  which 
will  correspond  to  the  Arabian  Nights.  He  has  spent  some 
years  studying  the  Irish  language  and  absorbing  Gaelic  literature 
so  that,  steeped  in  the  Irish  Tradition,  he  might  be  able  to  com- 
municate it  with  truer  understanding. 

The  stories  which  Stephens  retells  have  existed  for  centuries 
as  folk-tales,  heard  by  the  hearth-sides  of  Irish  peasants.  His 
first  book  told  the  ancient  story  of  the  love  of  Deirdre  and  Naisi 
as  if  they  were  the  projections  of  his  own  fancy.  The  present 
volume  contains  two  tales,  also  retelling  of  old  legends — "The 
Feast  of  Samhain"  and  "The  Feast  of  Lugnasa,"  both  of  which 
are  told  to  the  beautiful  Maeve,  Queen  of  Connacht.  Far  from 
losing  any  of  their  charm,  they  have  an  added  beauty  in  Stephens' 
version  because  of  his  quaint  idioms,  humor,  and  poetic  imagery. 

The  first,  "The  Feast  of  Samhain,"  one  of  the  author's 
finest  pieces  of  imaginative  writing,  tells  the  story  of  how  Angus 
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was  sick  with  love  for  an  unknown  maiden  and  how  the  Dagda 
and  Fergus  helped  to  find  her.  "The  Feast  of  Lugnasa"  is  the 
perfect  story  of  Etain  and  Midir,  which  has  been  the  favorite 
theme  of  poets  for  centuries.  In  this,  however,  the  ancient  ver- 
sion is  complete  and  there  is  not  so  much  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  Stephens'  peculiar  genius. 

All  the  superstition,  mysticism,  and  beauty  of  song  and  story 
that  have  been  part  of  the  Irish  Tradition  are  woven  into  these 
tales.  They  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  lovers  of  Ireland,  but 
by  all  who  truly  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  literature. 

A.  V.  R.,  '25. 

Srtpfipr  Mtrxtwn 

Pleasure  Buyers.     Arthur  Somers  Roche. 

This  is  a  fairly  good  mystery  story  set  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  millionaire  colony  of  Miami.  The  mystery  is 
moderately  well  sustained  to  the  end,  but  the  author  seemed  in 
too  great  haste  to  finish. 

The  Enchanted  Hill.     Peter  B.  Kyne. 

The  usual  Kyne  story  of  virile  men  and  beautiful  women 
in  "the  great  wide-open  spaces." 

Charis  Sees  It  Through.     Margaret  Widdemer. 

A  story  of  the  problem  of  the  intermarriage  of  foreigners 
with  New  England  Yankees.  All  goes  well  until  the  young  for- 
eign husband's  mother,  sisters  and  cousins  come  from  Poland 
and  deposit  themselves  in  his  home.  There  is  the  conventional 
ending,  but  not  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Carolinian.     Rafael  Sabatini. 

Another  Sabatini  historical  novel,  this  time  telling  how 
Harry  Latimer  and  others  helped  to  win  the  Revolution.  One 
sometimes  wonders  how  we  should  have  fared  in  that  great 
struggle  if  we  had  not  had  the  assistance  of  Janice  Meredith, 
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Cardigan,  Harry  Latimer,  and  a  few  more.  However,  Mr.  Saba- 
tini  has  the  gift  of  a  rapidly  moving  story  and  interest  is  sus- 
tained throughout. 

Peacock  Feathers.     Temple  Bailey. 

A  pretty  little  story  of  the  worthless,  vain  society  belle  who 
learns  the  true  values  of  life  "in  a  little  gray  home  in  the  West" — 
littler,  grayer,  and  more  tumble-down  than  she  had  bargained  for. 
The  story  is  told  by  the  young  husband,  who  is,  of  course,  the 
exponent  of  these  true  values.     It  is  not  above  the  average. 

The  Unknown  Quantity.     Ethel  M.  Dell. 

The  usual  Dellian  concoction  of  sugar  and  water.  The 
more  this  lady  writes  the  worse  she  seems  to  get.  One  suspects 
that,  since  she  gained  her  popularity,  she  has  invented  a  plot 
which  has  what  corresponds  to  a  self-starter.  With  a  change  of 
names,  of  persons,  and  places,  a  changed  incident  here  and  there, 
Miss  Dell  has  a  new  book  without  any  of  that  toil  which  brings 
the  premature  gray  hairs. 

So  Big.     Edna  Ferber. 

A  very  good  story  of  a  woman's  successful  struggle  to  sup- 
port herself  and  her  son  and  to  make  a  farm  pay.  The  charac- 
terization of  Selina  is  well  done.  Though  the  quality  of  the 
book  deteriorates  somewhat  toward  the  end,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
far  above  the  average. 

After  the  Verdict.     Robert  Hichins. 

The  story  of  a  young  man  who  gets  a  severe  attack  of  con- 
science after  having  been  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  murder.  He 
finally  "confesses  all"  to  his  wife  and  they  live  more  or  less 
happily  ever  after.  It  could  have  been  told  with  more  force 
in  about  half  the  number  of  pages. 


NEW  BULE 


EDITED  BY  BERNADETTE  M.  GARVEY,  '26 

At  an  Undergraduate  Association  meeting  Friday, 
or  HONOE  January  16th,  it  was  voted  by  the  student  body  that 
the  following  will  be  put  into  the  Constitution  of  the  Honor 
System :  "That  we  will  not  be  guilty  of  dishonorable  conduct 
in  the  use  of  library  books,  and  in  answering  the  roll-call." 

Marion  Aubert,  '25. 


FEESHMAN  On   Novcmbcr   19th,   the  Freshman  Class  were 

JUNIOR  PARTY  hostesscs  at  a  most  delightful  party  for  the 
Juniors.  The  Juniors  were  sincere  in  terming  the  affair  unsur- 
passed by  any  social  gathering  they  had  attended.  This  was  due 
to  the  unusual  amount  of  talent  which  the  Class  of  1928  pos- 
sesses, and  to  the  very  friendly  spirit  which  they  evinced. 

To  tell  about  each  girl  who  aided  in  making  the  entertain- 
ment a  success  would  require  pages,  but  in  the  memory  of  every 
Junior  will  always  remain  a  picture  of  each  detail.  Especially 
humorous  was  the  schoolroom  scene,  in  which  Miss  IMildred 
Dunn  appeared  as  a  rather  prepossessing  school  teacher.  Her 
class  sang  a  song  of  "Genesis,"  which  was  all  the  more  humorous 
because  of  certain  contemporaneous  assignments  in  Apologetics. 

Truly  remarkable  in  the  Terpsichorean  art  were  Miss  Rose 
Daly  and  Miss  Mary  Keller.  Every  girl  present  must  secretly 
have  wished  to  be  so  skilled.  Miss  Clarissa  Kern,  the  Freshman 
Class  President,  delighted  her  guests  and  classmates  with  several 
vocal  selections. 

Later,  most  palatable  refreshments  were  served  in  the  lunch- 
room, which  was  attractively  decorated  in  blue  and  gold.  For 
the  rest  of  the  evening  the  sister  classes  danced  in  the  assembly 
hall  to  music  generously  provided  by  several  members  of  the 
Freshman  Class.  When  the  party  drew  near  to  a  close,  the 
Juniors  genuinely  voted  it  a  supreme  success,  and  one  of  those 
things   which   make   for  college   spirit. 

Irene  Lent,  '26. 
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SBNioE  PABTY  Sincc  a  potent  factor  for  happiness  in  the  history 
TO  '23  of  '25  has  ever  been  contact  with  a  class  like  '23, 

one  of  their  chief  pleasures  during-  the  last  semester  was  the 
privilege  of  tendering  a  party  to  them.  From  past  experience, 
an  evening  with  '23  had  assumed  the  prospect  of  a  real  treat  for 
the  hostesses,  so  it  was  with  eagerness  that  '25  awaited  their 
guests  at  the  Elks'  Club  on  November  20th.  Dinner  was  served 
promptly  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  balcony,  for  with  fine  collegiate 
spirit  everyone  remembered  that 

"We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art; 
We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without  heart; 
We  may  live  without  friends;  we  may  live  without  books; 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 
He  may  live  without  books, — what  is  knowledge  but  grieving? 
He  may  live  without  hope, — what  is  hope  but  deceiving? 
He  may  live  without  love, — what  is  passion  but  pining? 
But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining?" 

During  the  dinner  the  girls  were  entertained  by  the  very 
pleasing  piano  selections  of  Mr.  Casey,  for  whose  presence  we 
were  indebted  to  Mr.  John  F.  Manning.  Later  in  the  evening, 
mindful  that  "beauty  is  never  so  lovely  as  when  adorned  with 
a  smile,"  and  "conversation  never  sits  easier  upon  us  than  when 
we  now  and  then  discharge  ourselves  in  a  symphony  of  laughter," 
'25  gave  one  of  their  traditionally  original  and  impromptu  enter- 
tainments. It  included  the  first  presentation  of  "The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  sometimes  known  as  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  "The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,"  a  pantomime  in  five  acts,  and  the  "In- 
audibility of  Actors."  Various  members  of  '23  then  gave  im- 
personations of  "famous  persons," — a  feature  which  immediately 
opened  the  flood  gates  of  reminiscence.  Jokes  and  anecdotes 
flew  back  and  forth  and  gaiety  ruled  the  hour.  College  spirit, 
college  ways,  college  days — their  essence  was  in  the  air.  Inter- 
est in  S.  J.  C.  was  the  keynote,  fine  comradeship  the  underlying 
theme.     The  absence  of  Miss  Rosamond  I.  Thompson,  '23,  was 
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keenly  felt  by  all,  though  alleviated  for  by  the  happy  conviction 
that,  though  she  has  left  us  for  a  higher  state  of  life,  her  interest 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  her  co-operation  will  always  be  with 
S.  J.  C,  '23,  and  her  sister  class. 

Miss  Agnes  Connolly,  President  of  '23,  voiced  her  class'  ap- 
preciation of  '25's  hospitality  with  that  charming  graciousness 
so  peculiarly  hers.  She  told  '25  that  their  Sister  Class  loved  them 
as  much  as  they  did  the  day  '25  first  appeared  "green  little 
frosh"  at  S.  J.  C.  Furthermore,  she  wished  to  '25  the  very 
happiest  of  Senior  Years  and  assured  them  of  '23's  loyal  support 
in  any  and  all  of  their  Senior  ventures. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  evening  many  and  varied  cheers 
and  songs  spontaneously  burst  forth,  but  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
affair  was  crystallized  in  the  singing  of  the  college  song. 

Well-deserved  congratulations  were  extended  to  Gertrude 
M.  Dilworth,  chairman,  and  her  committee,  particularly  Ellen 
L.  Manning,  through  whose  kindness  the  Elks'   Club  was  ob- 
tained.    It  was  indeed  a  happy  occasion  for  '25,  and,  as  they 
reluctantly  turned  homeward,  their  one  thought  was : 
"When  time  who  steals  our  years  away 
Shall  steal  our  pleasures,  too, 
The  mem'ry  of  the  past  will  stay 

And  half  our  joys  renew."      y^   q   McG    '25 


CHBISTMAS 


The  annual  Christmas  entertainment  of  the  col- 
ENTEETAiNMENT  igge  was  held  in  the  auditorium  on  Monday 
evening,  December  22d.  To  say  that  this  event  was  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  student  activities  of  the  year  is  only  an  inadequate 
expression  of  its  success. 

A  varied  and  most  interesting  program  was  offered.  The 
assistance  of  the  College  Orchestra  and  of  individual  talent  was, 
as  usual,  generously  given.  "The  Neighbors,"  a  delightful  com- 
edy, and  "Dust  of  the  Road."  a  one-act  Christmas  play,  were 
very  ably  presented  by  the  members  of  the  Literary  Society. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion,  Father  Dillon  voiced  the  audience's 
appreciation  of  the  players'  efforts,  and  extended  on  behalf  of 
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the  faculty,  the  season's  greetings  together  with  a  Christmas 
remembrance  to  the  student  body.    Genevieve  D'Albora,  '26. 


Everyone  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  what  is  in 
most  unclassical  parlance  "the  thrill  of  a  life- 
time." The  Junior  Class  is  at  the  present  time  reahzing  to  its 
fullest  exent  the  meaning  of  this  well-known  phrase.  The  rea- 
son? Why,  none  other  than  that  Junior  Week — that  time-hon- 
ored institution,  greeted  by  each  succeeding  class  with  never- 
failing  eagerness  and  joy — ^begins  on  February  8th.  From  the 
very  minute  the  Mass  of  the  opening  day  begins,  until  the  weary 
but  thoroughly  happy  Juniors  have  left  the  college  after  Sunday's 
final  jollification,  there  is  a  spirit  of  joyful  anticipation,  of  com- 
plete happiness  pervading  the  class.  And  small  wonder,  for  who 
does  not  hail  with  delight  the  prospect  of  one  continuous  week 
of  good  times?  There  will  be  first  of  all,  the  Juniors'  own 
theater  party,  "Rose-Marie,"  following  a  class  supper,  that  prom- 
ises many  pleasant  surprises.  Of  course,  a  reception  to  the 
faculty  and  students  hold  a  prominent  place  on  the  week's  pro- 
gram, also.  But  it  is  the  prom  itself,  that  long-dreamed-of  occa- 
sion, that  is  the  crowning  joy  of  all.  With  such  anticipations 
and  the  recollection  of  the  many  successful  Junior  Weeks  that 
form  part  of  St.  Joseph's  traditions  to  encourage  us,  '26  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  expecting  not  only  to  equal,  but  far  surpass 
its  predecessors.  M.  M.  C,  '26. 


-^^  ,^,„« ,      The  too-long  period  of  expectation  is  rapidly 

THE  JUNIOR  FROM  .  r        J 

drawing  to  a  close,  and  posters  everywhere 
herald  the  glad  tidings  of  the  approach  of  the  Junior  Prom, 
Friday,  the  thirteenth!  Pessimistic  enough,  surely,  but  despite 
all  opinion  to  the  contrary,  we  Juniors  are  born  optimists  and 
thirteen  is  our  lucky  number. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  We  have  the  assurances  of 
our  very  able  and  active  chairman.  Miss  Kay  Kilgallen,  and  her 
committee  that  everything  is  in  readiness  for  a  night  to  be  re- 
membered.    The  very  novelty  of  the  bids  is  a  prediction  of 
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greater  things  to  come.  Paul  Whiteman's  Orchestra — nine  of 
his  very  best  men,  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Jim  Nilen — • 
is  in  itself  a  promise  of  an  evening  of  enchantment,  furnished 
by  the  king  of  musicians.  What  can  be  more  alluring  than  the 
setting — the  beautiful  Waldorf  Room  with  the  exquisite  red  and 
green  shadow  lights  playing  softly  on  the  couples,  swaying 
rhythmically  to  the  harmony  of  the  dance? 

Delightful  as  was  the  Junior  Prom  of  the  Class  of  '25,  may 
we  not  be  forgiven  our  vanity  in  feeling  Our  Prom  will  establish 
a  new  standard  in  social  brilliance,  and,  of  course,  in  financial 
success — if  we  may  permit  ourselves  such  a  commonplace  thought 
at  this  time. 

Just  for  the  moment,  let  us  attempt  to  peer  through  the  misty 
curtain  of  the  future,  and  see  ourselves  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  scene?  Let  us  suppose  a  fireplace,  glowing  and  cozy,  our- 
selves, you  and  I,  drawn  up  before  it  in  an  easy  chair.  The 
time?  That  hour  in  the  late  evening  most  conducive  to  sweet 
dreams.  We  rummage  reminiscently  through  the  box  of  faded 
treasures  that  reposes  on  our  knees,  distributing,  here  a  smile 
and  there  a  tear,  as  each  beloved  article  conjures  up  some  asso- 
ciation of  the  past.  Our  expression  changes  from  one  of  mere 
reminiscence  as  we  chance  upon  our  Prom  favor.  A  feeling  of 
great  wistfulness  and  longing  pervades  our  attitude,  and  we  live 
again  in  detail  those  too  few  hours  of  enchantment  on  that  night 
of  nights. 

The  curtain  is  drawn.  We  are  permitted  no  further  glimpse 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  future.  A  trifle  reluctantly  we  yield 
our  dream  to  rejoice  again  almost  immediately  in  the  realization 
that,  while  forfeiting  our  pleasant,  idle  fancies,  to  us  now  is 
given,  not  the  past  contemplation,  but  the  future  anticipation  of 
the  Junior  Prom.  G.  M.  C,  '26. 


Footprints,  the  college  year  book,  will  soon  be  re- 
cording the  events  of  a  scholastic  and  social  year 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  college.     Former  issues  of 
Footprints  have  shown  it  to  be  a  child  making  steady  and  pro- 
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gressive  attempts  at  walking.  This  year  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Seniors  to  put  it  well  on  its  feet.  The  question  is,  just  how  are 
the  Seniors  going  to  get  this  child  walking?  Support  is  the 
answer — earnest  support  from  every  member  of  the  college.  You 
ask,  "Why  is  the  support  of  every  member  of  the  college  neces- 
sary?" Because  the  final  work  will  show  just  how  much  power 
it  has  had  behind  it.  With  the  present  registration  of  the  college 
wonders  can  be  accomplished. 

Think  of  the  year  books  you  have  read  and  enjoyed,  which 
were  the  products  of  other  institutions.  In  many  cases,  you  have 
judged  the  college  by  its  publication.  Others  do  exactly  the  same. 
Let  our  college  receive  favorable  criticism  from  the  most  prom- 
inent universities  to  the  humblest  colleges,  from  the  most  learned 
professors  to  the  "strictly  social  students."  It  is  up  to  you.  We 
know  we  have  writers  and  artists  among  us.  Loria  has  voiced 
the  literary  sentiments  and  they  have  received  favorable  crit- 
icism. Therefore,  we  are  assured  of  a  backing  on  that  score. 
Now  to  get  down  to  real  practicalities.  What  does  any  under- 
taking amount  to  without  financial  support  ?  We  all  know  this  is 
imperative.  To  secure  this  the  Seniors  are  inviting  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  girls  to  be  patrons  and  patronesses.  For  the 
information  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Footprints,  I  may 
say  that  a  special  page  is  devoted  to  the  patrons  and  patronesses. 
Each  name  is  entered  and  goes  down  as  a  name  goes  down  in  a 
scroll  of  history.  For  it  is  history,  it  is  the  college  history  and 
one  that  all  will  find  satisfaction  in  looking  back  on,  knowing 
that  they  helped  to  preserve  it  and  make  it  possible. 

The  Patroness  Subscription  is  ten  dollars.  Each  patron  and 
patroness  receives,  as  a  gift  from  the  Class,  a  volume  of  Foot- 
prints. The  Seniors  assure  you  that  everyone  will  be  well  satis- 
fied with  the  publication,  for  they  are  going  into  the  preparing, 
selecting,  and  organizing  of  the  material  with  the  full  S.  J.  C. 
spirit,  and  their  editor-in-chief,  Agnes  M.  Corry,  promises  many 
new  features  and  surprises.  She  will  be  glad  to  consider  contri- 
butions offered  by  the  students  and  will  refer  them  to  the  care 
of  the  departmental  editors  who  comprise  her  staff.     They  are : 
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Literary  Editor,  Mary  C.  McGinnis;  Social  Editor,  Gertrude  M. 
Dilworth;  Art  Editor,  Genevieve  R.  Sheridan,  and  Photography 
Editor,  Grace  M.  O'Brien. 

Muriel  L.  Simpson,  '25, 
Business  Manager,  "Footprints." 


'25  PROM  '^^^  participation  in  even  a  mere  attempt  at  a  worth- 
coMMiTTEB  whilc  college  enterprise  is  not  only  a  privilege,  but 
a  source  of  real  joy  to  every  spirited  girl.  When, 
however,  that  endeavor  reaches  such  a  realization  as  to  reflect 
honor  on  S.  J.  C.,  her  cup  of  joy  receives  an  added  savor  of 
justifiable  pride.  But,  when  finally  that  effort  is  recalled  in  the 
light  of  retrospect,  it  assumes  an  even  richer  and  fuller  meaning. 
Consequently,  one  may  readily  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which, 
on  Saturday,  January  9th,  the  committee  of  the  Senior  Prom 
revisited  the  scene  of  their  labors  and  triumphs.  The  occasion 
was  a  luncheon  given  in  their  honor  at  the  Park  Lane  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson,  Manager  of  that  hotel.  By  one-thirty  the  lobby 
revealed  the  entire  committee  assembled  :  Emily  F.  O'Mara,  Hon- 
orary Chairman ;  Muriel  L.  Simpson,  Chairman ;  Gertrude  M.  Dil- 
worth, Agnes  M.  Hearns,  Muriel  B.  McCarthy,  Mary  C.  Mc- 
Ginnis, Rosahnd  M.  Molesphini,  Grace  M.  O'Brien  and  Gene- 
vieve R.  Sheridan.  After  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who  had  made  careful  and  kindly  preparations  for  their 
coming,  they  were  escorted  to  their  table,  which  was  laid  in  the 
center  of  the  Tapestry  Room.  Luncheon,  as  planned  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  no  way  followed  Pliny's  precept :  "Their  best  and  most 
wholesome  feeding  is  upon  one  dish  and  no  more,  and  the  same 
plaine  and  simple."    Rather  would  it  call  forth  Craff uts'  outburst : 

"Oh  dainty  and  delicious! 
Food  for  the  gods !    Ambrosia  for  Alpicius ! 
Worthy  to  thrill  the  soul  of  sea-born  Venus, 
Or  titillate  the  palate  of  Silenus." 
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The  music  of  the  very  fine  orchestra  was  most  enjoyable, 
the  more  so  since  several  of  '25's  particular  favorites,  such  as 
MacDowells'  Witches'  Dance,  were  rendered.  But  mindful  that 
"discourse  is  the  sweeter  banquet"  and  that  "conversation  is  the 
music  of  the  mind,"  conversation  was  not  neglected  for  either 
the  pleasure  of  the  palate  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  aesthetic 
sentiment. 

Every  detail  of  the  Prom  was  animatedly  discussed.  The 
beauties  of  the  Tapestry  Room,  which  the  demands  of  commit- 
tee work  had  not  enabled  them  to  enjoy  minutely  on  the  thirtieth, 
were  now  rapturously  extolled;  the  charm  of  the  luncheon  music 
was  but  a  reminder  of  the  Prom  music;  the  walking  of  every 
luncheon  party  across  the  floor  was  a  signal  for  a  discussion  of 
the  walk  of  the  promenade  itself.  Their  last  promenade — the 
very  last.  This  thought  proved  a  talisman  opening  the  chest  of 
precious  memories  garnered  from  four  happy  years.  Parties, 
dances,  proms, — escapades,  larks,  teas, — basketball,  yearbooks, 
LoRiA  and  plays — class  days,  entertainments  and  hazings, — they 
all  tumbled  forth  wrapped  in  the  soft,  alluring,  golden  haze  of 
the  past.  And  if  at  times  a  slight  shadow  fell  on  this  glimmering 
pile  at  the  thought  of  leaving  S.  J.  C,  who  could  blame  the  girls? 
What  if  the  gay  repartee  and  sparkling  wit  were  dimmed  for  a 
moment  at  this  thought?  After  all,  "the  perfection  of  conversa- 
tion is  not  to  play  a  regular  sonata,  but,  like  the  Aeolian  harp, 
to  await  the  inspiration  of  the  passing  breeze."  And  if  that 
breeze  were  a  trifle  sorrow-laden,  may  they  be  excused  a  tear? 
The  more  so  since,  with  regret  of  the  past  so  swiftly  flown,  there 
was  mingled  ambition  for  the  future.  Much  of  college  life  is 
still  left  for  them — much  is  yet  to  be  done.  But  for  a  few  hours 
they  rested  in  the  isle  of  happy  fulfilment.  That  this  happiness 
was  so  complete  was  not  a  little  due  to  the  firm  realization  that 
they  had  in  spirit  the  company  and  sympathetic  comradeship  not 
only  of  every  member  of  '25,  but  of  every  girl  in  St.  Joseph's. 

M.  C.  McG.,  '25. 
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A  MTEEABT    What  could  be  more  enticing  to  the  true  lover  of 
TEEAT  Hterature,  and  more  particularly  of  poetry,  than  an 

afternoon  with  Alfred  Tennyson?  The  girls  of  the  Class  of  '27 
propose  to  give  just  such  a  treat  to  all  who  desire  to  see  and 
hear  Tennyson  rendered  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Since 
everyone  has  her  own  favorites  in  the  works  of  the  Laureate, 
they  have  tried  to  select  a  wide  range  in  order  to  meet  every  taste. 
For  example,  Alice  Gallagher  has  prepared  a  beautiful  interpre- 
tation of  the  lyric  poems ;  Miriam  Cleary  will  present  Guinevere, 
the  beloved  of  all  women,  and  Louise  McGough,  assisted  by 
other  members  of  the  class,  will  render,  as  an  artistic  pageant, 
"The  Dream  of  Fair  Women."  There  are  still  other  selections 
just  as  beautiful,  giving  us  glimpses  of  the  great  poet  from  many 
different  points  of  view.  After  this  delightful  program,  the 
guests  will  be  entertained  at  tea.  A.  V.  R.,  '25. 

EDITED  BY  GERTRUDE  COWLEY,  '26 

T.  JOSEPH'S  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  splen- 
did schedule  arranged  for  her  this  season.  In 
addition  to  the  challenges  accepted,  the  manager 
reports  that  there  were  a  number  which  she  was 
obliged  to  refuse  owing  to  lack  of  time.  The 
schedule,  as  it  stands,  is  as  follows : 

December  6th S.  J.  C.  Alumnae At  home 

December    15th St.    Elizabeth At   home 

January  10th Hunter At  home 

January  16th New  York  U At  home 

January  22d Adelphi Away 

January  31st.  .  .  .New  Rochelle  Alumnae.  .  .  .At  home 

February  7th S.  J.  C.  Alumnae At  home 

February  14th Hunter Away 

February  28th ....  New   Rochelle  Alumnae ....  Away 
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March  6th New  York  U Away 

March    7th Georgian    Court Away 

March   14th St.  EHzabeth Away 

March  21st Georgian  Court At  home 

®IyF  JtrBt  (Samp  of  tljp  g>pa0on 

The  'Varsity  scored  its  first  victory  on  December  6th,  the  date 
of  the  first  game  of  the  season.  The  score  was  37-18.  and  the 
losing  team  was  our  own  Alumnae.  Although  this  is  the  first 
time  the  Alumnae  has  had  a  team,  it  shows  promise  of  doing 
wonders  in  the  near  future.  It  came  to  the  fore  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  game,  scoring  six  points  within  about  three 
minutes.  The  gold  and  white  played  up  to  them  and  demon- 
strated to  our  great  satisfaction  its  splendid  passwork. 

The  College  is  especially  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  a  team 
which  includes  many  of  the  really  good  players  of  last  year,  but 
at  the  same  time  some  of  the  players  whom  the  College  team 
had  last  year  are  on  the  Alumnae  Team  now.  The  'Varsity 
formation  is:  Rita  McCaffrey,  Captain;  Marguerite  Conway, 
Guard;  Rhoda  Ragnor,  Guard;  Cecilia  Dolan,  Forward;  Cath- 
erine Wilson,  Forward;  Esther  Fording,  Side  Center;  Mary 
Lynch,  Agnes  McShane.  Ethel  Sherrie,  '25. 

fflur  3\tBt  BtUnt 

When  the  last  whistle  blew  in  our  third  basketball  game,  our 
opponents  had  rolled  up  their  score  well  above  ours.  The  final 
score  stood  46-21,  in  favor  of  the  other  side. 

It  was  Hunter's  'Varsity  which  brought  us  our  first  defeat 
(and,  we  trust,  the  last)  of  the  year.  The  odds  were  against  us 
from  the  first,  however,  because  of  the  absence  of  Cecilia  Dolan, 
one  of  our  regular  forwards. 

There  were  so  many  features  in  the  game  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  record  all  of  them.     For  Hunter's  part,  we  may 
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mention  that  she  had  a  squad  of  sixteen  players;  that  their 
centers  towered  by  inches  above  ours;  and,  lastly,  that  after  the 
game  they  responded  graciously  to  our  entertainment  by  cheer- 
ing us  many  times  during  our  gathering  in  the  College.  On  our 
side  we  may  say  with  pride  that  our  teams  fought  valiantly  for 
victory  and  that,  even  in  defeat,  we  manifested  notable  good- 
sportmanship. 

■  "  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,'  "  however,  and  we  are 
certain  that  this  defeat  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  making  our 
schedule  a  series  of  victories.  Agnes  McShane,  '26. 

».  31.  01.  ita.  g>t.  Elt^abrtli 

On  the  two  occasions  of  our  victories  so  far,  the  opposing 
team  has  started  the  game  ofif  by  making  all  the  baskets.  It  seems 
to  be  a  lucky  omen  for  us  to  start  the  game  by  losing,  for  then 
we  usually  win  on  a  "Garrison  Finish."  The  score,  41-21,  was 
a  remarkable  good  one,  and  some  really  brilliant  playing  was 
evinced  by  a  few  of  our  girls.  Mary  Lynch  and  Cecilia  Dolan 
scored  35  points  between  them  and  Catherine  Wilson  completed 
the  41.  Ethel  Sherrie,  '25. 

A«atl|pr  Btrtorg ! 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  so  many  good  things,  I  am  sure  we 
should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings."  And  we  were, — at  least  our 
varsity  was  happy  over  the  joyful  results  of  our  fourth  basket- 
ball game  of  the  season.  For  the  score-book  showed  record  of 
another  victory  for  us,  by  the  astounding  score  of  45-13. 

This  time  our  opponents  were  co-eds  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity, reputed  to  have  an  invincible  team.  Yet  the  clean-cut, 
accurate,  speedy  pass  work  of  our  "big  six"  held  them  bewildered 
throughout  the  entire  game.  Credit  for  the  victory  must  be  di- 
vided equally  among  our  nine  players,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
praising  Cecilia  Dolan  who,  though  she  was  absent  from  school 
for  a  week  because  of  an  injury,  "got  into"  the  game  and  played 
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remarkably  well.  Center,  side-center,  forwards,  guards,  all  must 
share  in  the  hearty  praise  and  congratulations  of  the  entire  col- 
lege. 

Yea !    '\^arsity ! — so  all  of  us  undergraduates  feel. 

Agnes  McShane,  '26. 

EDITED  BY  BEATRICE  H.  RICK,    '25 

The  Font  Hill  Dial. 

College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  New  York. 

The  October  number  of  The  Fonthill  Dial  offers  its  readers, 
besides  the  chronicle  of  Senior  events,  some  very  interesting 
material  in  the  form  of  essays,  short  stories,  verses  and  informal 
chats.  The  essay  on  "American  Catholic  Women"  was  a  bit 
disappointing  in  that  more  characters  were  not  included.  This, 
however,  was  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  very  interesting  account 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Elizabeth  Bayley  Seton,  "now  known  to 
the  Catholics  of  America  as  Mother  Seton."  The  majority  of 
the  essays  were  devoted  to  such  English  authors  as  Thackeray, 
Robert  Herrick  and  Charles  Dickens.  "Ending  in  Eternity"  was 
a  delightful  short  story,  the  end  of  which  was  reached  too  soon 
by  the  reader. 

In  the  familiar  chats,  we  came  across  one  w^hich  perfectly 
echoed  our  own  thoughts,  "How  Long  Is  An  Hour?"  We 
quote  in  part : 

"  'How  Long  Is  An  Hour?'  According  to  the  dictionary 
an  hour  lasts  sixty  minutes,  every  minute  consisting  of  sixty 
seconds.  Every  college  girl,  however,  at  some  time  during 
her  career,  feels  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  that  definition.  Furtive  glances  at  wrist-watches  dur- 
ing class,  and  the  consequent  facial  expressions  denoting 
horror,  surprise,  satisfaction,  relief,  joy  or  other  emotions, 
make  it  obvious  that  the  duration  of  an  hour  depends,  like 
other  things,  on  time,  place  and  circumstances.  For  exam- 
ple, should  you  consult  your  watch  during  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  your  Philosophy  period,  and  should  there  be  in- 
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eluded  among  the  circumstances  the  distressing  conscious- 
ness that  you  haven't  prepared  your  recitation,  then  I  say 
you  will  be  most  disinclined  to  give  credence  to  the  most 
reliable  dictionary  that  would  claim  sixty  minutes  as  the 
extent  of  an  hour.  Half  an  eternity  would  be  nearer  the 
truth." 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple. 

Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Beginning  with  an  interesting  but  brief  essay  on  "The  Open 
Road,"  this  well-known  magazine  proportionately  divided  its  ma- 
terial into  such  realistic  sketches  as  "Glimpses  of  Life"  and  the 
"Sociability  of  Mail  Boxes,"  a  truly  delightful  essay  on  Walter 
Hampden,  a  romantic  story  upon  that  exciting  era  of  French 
history  when  Napoleon  was  ruler,  and  a  rather  intellectual  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject  which  always  suggests  apologetics  class, 
"Rationality  and  the  Animal."  "Reunion"  was  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  bits  of  poetry  usually  included  in  the  Holy  Cross 
Purple.  However,  it  was  "The  Forgotten  Act,"  a  short  essay, 
which  held  my  attention.  It  delightfully  opened  with :  "Ever 
since  darkness  gave  way  to  light,  it  has  been  the  heritage  of  man 
to  walk.  Birds  may  fly,  snakes  may  glide,  fish  may  swim  (doesn't 
it  sound  like  gym?) — but  men  must  walk  .  .  .  And  now,  we 
hear  that  the  art  of  walking  will  soon  be  unknown,  just  as  the 
art  of  making  a  Stradivarius  or  an  Egyptian  vase.  But  why? 
The  answer  is — automobiles  and  charity."  After  a  discussion  of 
these  two  elements,  we  read  that :  "Our  forefathers  walked  miles 
to  work  and  returned  again.  And  we,  poor,  pampered  pets  of 
civilization,  not  only  ride  to  work,  but  the  very  pleasure  of  walk- 
ing is  denied  those  who  seek  it."  This  pleasant  little  essay  was 
characteristically  closed  with  this:  "H  I  were  king  or  even  a 
sheriff,  I  would  build  a  road,  lined  on  both  sides  with  majestic 
poplars  and  towering  pines;  the  walk  would  be  as  soft  as  a 
carpet;  the  trees  would  be  alive  with  birds;  the  repose  would  be 
that  of  a  graveyard.  And  before  it  I  would  write  the  legend, 
'No  Motorists  Allowed.'  " 
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EDITOR:    MARGARET   LENNON,    "23 
ASSISTANT  EDITOR:   MARGARET   CROWLEY,    '26 

®tt  Ifftrfit  Enoktng  Arrnaa  tijp  Atlanttr 

HE  King  of  France,  with  forty  thousand  men 
marched  up  the  hill  and  then  marched  down  again.'' 
If  the  King  of  that  rhyme  had  been  an  adven- 
turous soul,  who,  ignoring  the  necessity  to  battle, 
had  marched  on  to  unknown  lands  instead  of  re- 
tracing his  steps,  I  would  have  admired  him  more  but  under- 
stood him  far  less.  "Marching  down''  seems  to  be  the  accepted, 
if  uninteresting,  procedure  in  the  matter  of  journeying.  My 
royal  precursor  and  I  were  evidently  equally  bourgeois  in  our 
response  to  the  call  from  home.  But  while  the  King  of  France 
might  have  ridden  back  at  the  head  of  his  forty  thousand  war- 
riors, I  know  that  my  vast  army  of  illusions  have  been  put  to 
rout  by  pictures  that  are  not  shadowy  imaginings,  although  a 
shifting  light  seems  to  have  fallen,  robbing  them  of  some  of  their 
reality.  Perhaps  this  veiling  brightness  is  the  gift  of  a  kind 
Providence  who  in  this  way  blends  the  ideal  with  the  actual. 

The  sea,  Paris  and  the  loveliness  of  things  French  make  up 
the  memory  idyl  that  has  been  left  to  me.  Days  filled  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  sea  held  me  fascinated  until  its  for- 
bidding strangeness  vanished.  Then  I  wondered  why  it  had 
been  called  a  watery  waste — a  thing  fluid  and  amorphous  in  its 
immensity.  The  sea  is  rather  a  being  of  multiple  personality.  I 
have  thought  of  it  as  another  self,  omniscient  as  one's  conscience. 
In  the  manner  of  a  chameleon  its  changes  color  and  takes  its 
very  moods  from  one's  meditation.  With  a  gray  and  dreary 
motion  it  rises  and  falls  as  it  does  in  Eugene  O'Neill's  plays  or  it 
is  the  "lonely  sea"  of  John  Masefield.  But  it  is  also  the  great  love 
of  a  Joseph  Conrad,  and  he  knew  its  witchery  as  few  have  been 
privileged  to  know  it. 

Then  follows  the  confusion  of  sights  and  colors  incident  to 
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landing — the  raising  and  lowering  of  flags,  clanking  of  chains 
heard  mingled  with  the  shouting  of  the  hardy  Breton  crew.  But 
I  was  only  vaguely  conscious  of  all  this  movement,  for  I  was 
experiencing  the  curious  exaltation  caused  by  seeing  France  and 
breathing  French  air  for  the  first  time.  I  remembered  afterward 
that  my  mind  had  registered  a  distinct  shock  when  I  noticed  the 
side  of  an  old  house  in  Havre  covered  with  a  glaring  advertise- 
ment. However,  as  the  summer  wore  on  I  became  accustomed 
to  the  co-existence  of  Old  France  with  these  abortive  products  of 
our  civilization.  But,  with  time,  I  believe  that  even  advertising 
will  lose  its  blatant  newness  and  become  one  with  the  tone  of  the 
country. 

For  France  is  a  country  of  a  single  harmony — the  subdued 
concord  of  a  perennial  autumn  mood.  Of  necessity.  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  walk  hand  in  hand  in  France  as  in  any  other  land, 
but  over  the  people,  and  even  over  the  cities  there  is  a  wise  resig- 
nation that  was  never  enforced,  but  is  willingly  accepted.  To 
my  limited  observation,  the  French  people  are  gay  with  a  tem- 
pered gaiety  and  their  sadness  is  a  rational  sadness.  I  have  often 
felt  that  the  smallest  child  in  France  is  serious  enough  to  have 
some  definite  philosophy  of  living.  Even  the  little  dogs  of  in- 
finite variety,  who  insist  on  sleeping  in  the  roadway,  seem  to 
have  carefully  weighed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
such  a  precarious  position. 

French  cities  show  the  same  reasoned  restraint.  They  do  not 
sprawl  over  several  miles  of  territory  in  a  disordered  and  waste- 
ful way,  but  with  very  evident  care  build  themselves  up  around 
a  protecting  cathedral.  And  about  these  cathedrals  there  is  no 
flippancy  or  lightness  of  spirit,  for  they  are  heritages  of  stone, 
that  have  stood  silent  and  brooding  for  centuries.  But  even  this 
silence  is  not  crushing  and  unrelieved.  At  times  I  have  suspected 
the  carvers  of  the  myriad  statues  that  form  such  an  important 
part  of  this  Gothic  architecture,  to  have  deliberately  given  to  their 
saints  a  geniality  and  bonhomie  not  exactly  expected  of  martyrs. 
Those  who  know  may  say  that  I  am  simply  emphasizing  the  in- 
ability of  these  medieval   wood-carvers  to  adequately  portray 
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human  lineaments,  but  I  have  never  seen  so  many  saints  whose 
faces  were  very  frankly  wreathed  in  smiles. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  who  (in  comparison  with  the  French) 
are  rather  a  nomadic  people,  to  realize  with  what  real  affection 
the  French  man  and  woman  love  the  ground  their  ancestors  have 
lived  on  and  cultivated.  With  something  of  voluntary  serfhood, 
he  is  attached  to  the  soil.  Caring  for  it  as  though  it  was  a  sacred 
ritual,  he  presents  another  example  of  the  active  principle  of 
French  life,  which  is  a  comfortable  restraint — a  way  of  proceed- 
ing along  a  "via  media."  Indeed,  the  people,  the  cities,  and  the 
land  of  the  "dolce  France"  seem  permeated  with  a  spirit  of 
Horatian  ease. 

Even  in  Paris,  a  modern  city,  living  is  not  too  hurried  a 
process  to  prevent  the  amenities  which  go  to  make  up  a  civiliza- 
tion. No  midinette  is  too  hurried  to  say,  "Au  revoir,  Madame," 
after  paying  for  her  petit  pain.  But  this  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
charm  of  the  city — a  charm  that  is  as  evasive  as  its  other  attri- 
butes. Even  its  name  has  baffled  philologists — was  it  called  after 
Helen's  lover  or  after  the  Parisii  who  once  inhabited  the  Cite? 
Who  knows  when  and  how  it  was  founded?  It  is  certain  that 
Paris  was  never  meant  to  be  analyzed  etymologically  or  even 
spiritually.  With  gentle  derision,  it  lets  some  sides  of  its  many 
faceted  surface  be  caught  and  the  rest  is  given  one  to  feel  but 
not  to  express. 

In  the  chapter  of  "Marius  the  Epicurean,"  that  Walter  Pater 
has  devoted  to  Euphuism,  is  a  very  potent  explanation  of  the  un- 
rivalled beauty  of  Paris.  Reviewing  the  vista  to  be  seen  from 
the  Place  de  I'Etoile  down  the  brilliant  Champs  Elysees,  past 
the  ancient  obelisk,  his  words  seem  most  fitting,  "What  care  for 
style !  What  patience  of  execution  1"  And  yet  this  beauty  is  not 
entirely  dependent  on  its  masterly  execution,  for  its  very  sub- 
stance is  poetic.  The  gift  of  Egj'pt,  with  its  partly  eroded  in- 
scription, rises  midway  between  the  Louvre  and  the  poignant 
modernity  of  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  I  have  felt  the 
startling  contrasts  offered  by  the  Arc  de  Triomphe — gigantic  and 
self-conscious  as  Napoleon  himself,   with  its  sculpture  of  the 
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Emperor  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Marseillaise,  yet  both  forever 
softened  by  the  flickering  flames  that  rise  from  the  tomb  of  the 
"Soldat  frangais  mort  pour  la  patrie." 

Crowding  memories  make  every  inch  of  Paris  hallowed 
ground.  No  crooked  narrow  street  is  without  its  sad  or  joyful 
association,  and  most  of  them  are  immeasurably  enriched  by  the 
loveliness  which  age  gives  to  all  inanimate  things. 

From  almost  every  part  of  the  city  may  be  seen  the  height 
of  Montmartre,  surmounted  by  the  white  basilica  of  Sacre-Cceur. 
Seen  through  early  morning  mists,  it  is  as  unreal  as  the  fan- 
tastic background  of  da  Vinci's  later  painting,  but  looming  white 
and  clear  in  the  afternoon  sunlight  it  is  a  Camelot  come  to  earth. 

To  speak  of  the  recently  built  Sacre-Coeur  without  men- 
tioning the  age-old  Notre  Dame  would  be  utterly  disproportion- 
ate. For  it  is  that  great  architectural  poem  that  is  the  heart  of 
Paris  and  perhaps  of  France.  When  kneeling  before  the  small 
and  ancient  statue  of  Notre  Dame  one  feels  intensely  that  the 
past  is  singularly  near  and  that  the  vast  amount  of  epic  beauty 
behind  its  physical  expression  is  imperishable. 

Less  clear  are  the  little  towns  still  boasting  their  medieval 
ramparts,  the  acres  of  vineyards  in  Burgundy  and  the  quaint  sea- 
side towns  of  Brittany.  They  remain  bound  together  in  an  in- 
extricable mass  of  color  and  interest.  It  is  this  inevitable  con- 
fusion that  makes  one  desirous  of  returning  in  order  to  solve  the 
bewilderment,  because  in  Bergundy,  in  Brittany,  and  in  every 
other  province  of  France,  there  are  discoveries  to  be  made. 
And  it  is  these  discoveries  which  are  to  be  zealously  added  to 
one's  stock  of  joy.  Probably  it  is  this  immaterial  emanation  from 
things  beautiful  that  I  am  most  grateful  for,  because  it  will  re- 
main when  the  light  around  my  images  becomes  denser.  That 
realization  came  to  me  when,  standing  far  forward  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat  on  my  way  home,  my  senses  being  somewhat  dead- 
ened by  the  monotonous  pounding  of  the  wind  and  the  waves, 
I  felt  the  thick  night  close  around  me  as  though  it,  too,  would 
help  me  to  guard  the  essence  of  the  pictures  I  had  seen. 

Eleanor  B.  Howard,  '21. 
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Alttmnar  Notra 

As  members  of  the  I.  F.  C.  A.,  we  wish  to  mention  the  fact 
that  we  were  ably  represented  at  its  recent  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia by  two  delegates,  Miss  Regina  Munz  and  Miss  Claire 
O'Malley,  both  of  the  Class  of  '24. 

The  Alumnae  wishes  to  extend  to  Miss  Bernadette  Dolan, 
'27 y  its  sincerest  congratulations  for  her  splendid  success. 

The  initial  social  function  of  this  year  of  '24-'25  was  the 
Alumnae  Dance  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  November  24th.  As  a  suc- 
cess it  spoke  for  itself.  It  achieved  in  every  respect  the  hope 
voiced,  that  it  would  promote  sociability  among  the  members. 
It  was  in  every  way  a  pleasant  and  pleasurable  affair. 

M.  I.  L..   '22>. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  of  December  6th,  the  Class  of 
1924  were  entertained  at  tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  Donahue, 
who  was  formerly  Miss  May  McGinty,  their  teacher  in  ele- 
mentary methods  at  the  College.  To  describe  adequately  our 
delightful  afternoon  is  impossible.  After  a  delicious  tea  was 
served,  we  were  permitted  to  see  some  of  the  beautiful  articles 
which  Mrs.  Donahue  brought  from  her  honeymoon  trip  abroad. 
It  was  almost  seven  o'clock  when  we  departed,  and  we  did  it 
very  sheepishly,  in  the  hope  that  no  one  would  see  that  in  enjoy- 
ing such  pleasant  moments  we  completely  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  "good  form"  and  remained  at  tea  until  such  a  late  hour. 

Regina  a.  Munz,  '24. 

Another  event  of  the  Christmas  holidays  was  the  card  party 
given  by  the  Class  of  '24  for  the  Scholarship  Fund.  The  Misses 
Ethel  Gleason  and  Regina  Munz  were  chairmen  of  the  very  de- 
lightful affair  which  was  held  on  January  3d,  in  the  lounge  of 
Oppenheim  Collins'.  The  room  was  decorated  in  the  red  and 
white  of  '24,  and  this,  together  with  the  familiar  faces  of  the 
Class  and  its  friends,  lent  a  most  collegiate  and  friendly  atmos- 
phere to  the  event. 
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The  Class  of  '23  held  a  very  successful  card  party  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  College  on  Monday  afternoon,  December  29th. 
The  proceeds  of  it  are  to  be  given  to  the  Alumnae  Scholarship 
Fund. 

Agnes  Connolly,  President  of  the  Class  of  1923,  was  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  committee  and  helped  to  receive  the  guests. 
The  Committee  in  charge  consisted  of  Roselyn  Weiden,  Chair- 
man; Catherine  Keely,  Margaret  Lennon,  and  Gertrude  Roberts. 

Roselyn  J.  Weiden,  '23. 


5Il|p  Alumnap  Saakrtball  S^am 

When  the  'Varsity  sent  the  Alumnae  a  challenge  to  a  game 
of  basketball,  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  Alumnae  was  sur- 
prisingly delightful.  Immediately  the  veterans  began  to  muster 
their  forces  and  to  form  a  squad. 

The  game  of  December  fifth  was  undoubtedly  an  achieve- 
ment for  our  Alumnae.  For  to  any  observer  it  was  an  objective 
lesson.  There  was  a  worthy  exhibition  of  sportsmanship,  team- 
work and  good  will.  These  were  the  basic  elements  which  pro- 
duced a  splendid  composite,  and  enabled  the  Alumnae  to  make 
such  a  long  stride  forward  in  building  up  its  athletic  activities. 

Despite  the  many  drawbacks  which  constantly  crop  up,  the 
players  are  looking  forward  to  a  happy  meeting  with  the  'Varsity 
in  the  near  future. 


3f^r  Alumnap  Bqixd^h 

Miss  Florence  Nolan,  20  Miss  Margaret  Lennon,  '23 

Miss  Grace  Byrne,  '21  Miss  Ida  O'Connor,  '23 

Miss  Florence  Newman,  '21  Miss  Angela  Donaldson,  '24 

Miss  Grace  Reynolds,  '21  Miss  Alice  McGrane,  '24 

Miss  Catherine  Keely,  '23  Miss  Marion  Teaken,  '24 
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Wanted:  Mart  (Eulturf 

FEW  years  ago  a  certain  distinguished  university 
professor  commented  on  the  very  small  intellectual 
influence  exercised  by  Catholics  in  the  United 
States.  Every  year  we  have  hundreds  of  care- 
fully trained  men  and  women  receiving  degrees 
from  our  Catholic  colleges,  and  yet,  he  pointed  out,  very  little 
culture  seems  to  be  "carried  over"  by  them  into  non-collegiate 
life.  A  glance  at  the  Catholic  influence  in  England,  where  our 
brothers  in  faith  are  in  a  much  smaller  minority  would,  he  was 
sure,  make  the  American  position  in  this  matter  even  more  ap- 
palling. 

The  discussion  raised  by  this  address  was  considerable.  Yet, 
it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  the  professor  really  flattered  us 
when  he  implied  that  we  at  least  had  the  culture,  though  it  had 
not  as  yet  proven  a  vital  force  in  American  life.  It  seemed  to  me, 
and  with  greater  observation  has  increasingly  seemed,  that  on 
the  contrary,  many  of  us  are  quite  destitute  of  what  might  be 
termed  Catholic  culture.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  products 
of  our  colleges  have  not  for  the  most  part  carefully  trained  and 
logically  functioning  minds,  a  keen  perception  of  values,  and  a 
firm,  indeed  often  extensive,  foundation  in  the  fundamentals  of 
knowledge.  The  faculties  have  seen  to  that.  But  the  big,  broad 
view  of  human  activity,  the  "asides"  of  knowledge  that  can  not 
be  "taught"  in  any  classroom — those  little  nuances  of  culture  that 
color  and  give  zest  to  life — are  sadly  lacking.  And  just  as  those 
who  rank  highest  on  the  white  cards  issued  semestrally  are  fre- 
quently the  most  ignorant  in  this  respect,  so  too  many  who  are 
the  outstanding  "religious"  ones  of  a  college  group  are  the  most 
unacquainted  with  Catholic  culture.  There  is  a  tendency,  be- 
gotten of  ignorance  of  its  true  nature,  to  keep  Catholicity  "boxed 
up"  for  certain  occasions.  The  feeling  of  the  "beauty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  their  inheritance  as  Catholics"  seems  absolutely 
non-existent.     The  beautiful  Catholic  view  of  life,  with  its  gay 
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loveliness  no  more  enters  into  their  lives  than  if,  savages  of  far- 
ofif  Fiji,  their  education  had  consisted  of  a  correspondence  course 
in  mechanics.  And  yet,  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  educated  in  a  Catholic  college !  Most  pathetic  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  thought  that  many  do  not  realize  how  much  they  are 
missing  of  that  which  would  add  joy  to  life. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  loss?  Not  those  in  charge  of  the 
college,  for  culture  can  not  be  taught.  It  is  development,  pecu- 
liarly our  own,  consequently  past  and  extra-academic,  and  for  its 
absence  then,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  A  powerful  fac- 
tor in  fostering  it  is  contact  with  people  who  possess  it.  In  lieu 
of  personal  intercourse  we  may  meet  them  through  others  or 
through  their  works.  These  two  avenues  are  complementary,  for 
contact  with  cultured  people  is  an  incentive  to  further  reading, 
and  reading  in  its  turn  gives  rise  to  those  informal  conversations 
that  make  beautiful  thoughts  common  property  and  thus  en- 
gender culture  in  the  group. 

One  person  who  certainly  was  himself  a  sharer  in  the  Cath- 
olic tradition  and  also  most  willing  to  have  everyone  share  it 
with  him  is  Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  A  devoted  friend  of 
Stevenson,  Harte,  Miller,  Clemens  and  other  celebrities,  he  is 
delightfully  reminiscent  of  his  experiences  with  them  in  Exits 
and  Entrances.  In  those  works,  too,  where  he  narrates  his  Bo- 
hemian experiences  in  Europe — visits  to  Shakespeare's  country, 
a  meeting  with  George  Eliot,  evenings  under  Venetian  moons, 
rambles  through  France — there  is  revealed  to  us  a  personality  as 
charming  as  it  is  cosmopolitan.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  "discoverer" 
of  the  South  Seas — a  region  virtually  unknown  until  he  revealed 
it  to  the  world  with  all  its  beauty  and  mystery — that  he  takes  his 
place  in  literature.  Indeed,  William  Dean  Howells  once  wrote 
to  him :  "One  does  these  things  but  once,  if  one  ever  does  them, 
but  you  have  done  them  once  for  all.  No  one  will  ever  write  of 
the  South  Seas  again.  .  .  .  You  knew  long  ago  how  I  delighted 
in  those  things  (the  South  Sea  Idylls),  the  lightest,  sweetest, 
wildest,  freshest  things  that  ever  were  written  about  the  life  of 
that  summer  ocean.  ...  I  remember  very  well  my  joy  in  "A 
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Prodigal  in  Tahiti,"  when  I  accepted  it  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  I  think  now  that  there  are  few  such  deHcious  bits  of  Hter- 
attire  in  the  language.  The  rest  rise  up  like  old  memories  of 
delight — graceful  shapes,  careless,  beautiful  with  a  kind  of  dying 
youth  in  them." 

Doubtless  this  feeling  is  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  all  who 
delve  into  Stoddard's  exquisitely  colorful  essays,  "which  are 
scented  with  the  perfume  of  the  choicest  flowers  that  open  to  a 
tropical  sunrise."  Such  a  passage  as  the  following,  occurring  at 
the  end  of  an  account  of  an  ocean  trip  in  a  French  transport,  has 
sure  appeal  to  the  lover  of  beauty  of  nature  and  the  lover  of 
beauty  of  style.  The  concluding  touch  of  humor  (how  I  admire 
him  for  his  courage  to  pun)  suggests  the  strain  of  whimsicality 
that  runs  under  the  dreaminess  of  the  man : 

"Land,  God  bless  it!  Long,  low  coral  reefs,  with  a  strip  of 
garden  glorifying  them;  rocks  towering  out  of  the  seas,  palm 
crowned,  foam  fringed ;  wreaths  of  verdure  cast  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean  forever  fragrant  in  their  imperishable  beauty ;  and 
beyond  and  above  them  all,   gorgeous  and  glorious  Tahiti — '' 

"Twilight,  fragrant  and  cool;  a  fruity  flavor  in  the  air,  a 
flower-like  tent  in  sea  and  sky,  the  ship's  boat  waiting  to  convey 
us  shoreward — with  everybody  felicitating  every  other  body,  be- 
cause it  was  such  an  evening  as  descends  only  upon  the  chosen 
places  of  the  earth,  and  because,  having  completed  our  voyage 
in  safety,  we  were  all  literally  in  a  transport." 

Everything  Stoddard  wrote  has  something  of  his  own  intense 
joyousness  in  it.  He  finds  delight  in  everything — from  the  spir- 
ituality of  his  beloved  "Wonder-worker  of  Padua"  and  the  hero- 
ism of  Father  Damien,  to  a  canoe  trip  over  a  coral  sea.  or  rather, 
as  he  puts  it,  "floating  in  the  air,  looking  down  upon  a  thousand 
domed  mosque,  pale  in  the  glamour  of  the  Oriental  moon ;  and 
then  a  wilderness  of  bowers  presented  itself — bowers  whose  fixed 
leaves  still  seemed  to  quiver  in  the  slight  ripple  of  the  sea,  blos- 
soming for  a  moment  in  showers  of  buds,  purple,  and  green,  and 
gold,  but  fading  almost  as  soon  as  born."  And  all  this  delight 
he  gives  us  solely   for  our  delight.     For  if  there  is  anything 
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absolutely  at  variance  with  Stoddard's  art,  it  is  the  giving  of 
moral  lessons. 

This  phase  of  Stoddard's  work  was  especially  stressed  in  the 
recent  lecture  on  Stoddard,  given  at  the  College  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Literary  Society,  by  Mr.  George  N.  Shuster.  He 
established  that  Stoddard  was  opposed  to  all  that  savored  of 
Puritanism — "to  lugubrious  psalmody  and  store  clothes  for 
heathenish  islanders,  to  politicians  and  platforms,  yes,  even  to 
professional  uplifters  for  the  rest  of  the  world."  Furthermore, 
our  lecturer  added,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  by  Stoddard  the 
pursuit  of  beauty  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul  were  considered 
quite  similar  and  of  individual  concern.  He  was  repelled  by  the 
crudity  of  the  spiritual  appeal  of  the  various  sects,  and  he  could 
not  but  find  his  place  ultimately  within  the  ancient  confines  of 
the  Church. 

By  means  of  the  wealth  of  anecdotes  brought  into  play  by  our 
lecturer,  the  admired  prose  artist  became  for  us  an  odd  and  ex- 
ceedingly lovable  personality.  By  his  many  quotations,  Mr. 
Shuster  fully  justified  the  contention  that  the  "beloved  seer"  of 
the  South  Seas  is  the  greatest  prose  master  in  American  liter- 
ature. The  reading  of  such  passages  as  the  one  from  "The 
Lepers  of  Molokai"  with  its  majestic  prose  hymn  to  the  melan- 
choly surf,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  thoroughly  responsive 
audience. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  when  our  speaker  dealt  with 
Stoddard's  return  to  California  that  his  understanding  of  this 
individual  writer  was  most  penetrating  and  sympathetic.  In  all 
his  wandering  Stoddard  had  dreamt  of  returning  at  last  to  the 
home  of  his  early  manhood.  But,  alas,  when  he  did  return  it 
was  not  to  the  gay,  picturesque  California  of  his  younger  days, 
the  California  of  the  missions  and  the  padres,  the  California  that 
had  inspired  him  and  his  confreres'  literary  endeavors.  It  was 
to  a  commercialized  California  of  real  estate  dealers  and  "big 
business,"  a  California  from  which  all  the  glamour  and  charm 
had  gone.  Stoddard  had  faced  all  life's  troubles  with  a  happy 
confidence,  but  this  horrible  change  came  as  a  real  tragedy  to 
him.     All  his  poetic  nature  rose  up  against  it  and   found  ex- 
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pressi(m  in  "The  Bells  of  San  Gabriel."  He  thinks  of  the  older 
time  when  the  fruits  of  the  valley  were  in  a  sense  dedicated  to 
the  old  mission  and  for  what  it  stood.  Now  everything  is  gone 
to  wielders  of  power.  As  he  looks  at  the  crumbling  remains  of 
San  Gabriel,  he  concludes : 

"And  every  note  of  every  bell 

Sang  Gabriel !  rang  Gabriel ! 

In  the  tower  that  is  left  the  tale  to  tell 

Of  Gabriel,  the  archangel." 

While  the  last  refrain  was  still  echoing  in  our  hearts,  Mr. 
Shuster  concluded  by  paying  a  tribute  to  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard for  never  succumbing  to  the  artistic  sin  of  salesmanship. 

And  what  of  the  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  this  address? 
It  felt  not  only  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  genuine  but  neg- 
lected genius  of  Stoddard,  but  gratitude  to  his  "commentator" 
for  so  scholarly  and  enjoyable  a  furthering  of  our  acquaintance 
with  it.  We  could  indeed  understand  why  a  writer  in  a  current 
(March)  number  of  a  certain  magazine  says:  "Even  the  most 
conservative  of  English  critics  bestowed  frank  praise  upon  the 
quality  of  Stoddard's  impressionistic  style,  but  one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  appreciations  of  his  genius  and  personality  comes 
from  the  pen  of  George  Shuster,  who  occupies  a  chair  in  the 
university  where  the  essayist  'enthralled'  his  pupils  for  fifteen 
years,  and  who  aptly  likens  his  predecessor's  art  to  the  'laughing 
spray  that  leaps  from  a  woodland  waterfall.'  " 

The  entire  lecture  was  stamped  with  the  broad  culture  of  its 
deliverer  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  its  topic,  we  were  put  in  touch  with  that  general  aspect  of 
thought  which  may  be  called  Catholic  culture.  This  close  contact 
brought  many  of  us  to  a  realization  of  being  somewhat  out  of  its 
current.  Doubtless,  but  not  one  of  us  felt  a  little  proud  of  her 
cultural  inheritance  as  a  Catholic.  And,  surely,  all  of  us  were 
imbued  with  a  desire  for  the  development  of  true  Catholic  cul- 
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ture  among  our  number.  When  we  have  it  in  our  own  student 
body,  then  we  will  be  in  some  position  to  let  its  loveliness  color 
the  thought  and  activities  of  larger  groups  v^^ith  whom  we  have, 
or  may  have,  intercourse.  Just  at  present,  it  seems  to  me,  our  aim 
should  be  to  permeate  our  own  collegians,  right  here  at  St. 
Joseph's  College  for  Women.  Here's  to  affairs,  like  that  of  the 
afternoon  of  February  19th,  that  further  the  accomplishment  of 
this  useful  and  beautiful  end.  M.  C.  McG.,  '25. 


(Sl)s  1.  A.  Swttal 


HE  College  on  March  4th  was  the  scene  of  a  social 
and  artistic  triumph  for  the  Undergraduate  Asso- 
ciation. Our  moderate-sized  auditorium,  which 
had  hitherto  seemed  so  spacious,  shrank  to  little- 
ness as  the  setting  for  a  recital  more  properly 
adapted  to  the  pretensions  of  a  opera  house.  The  occasion  was 
the  appearance  of  the  Philharmonic  Group  in  recital.  The  gen- 
tlemen with  whose  talent  the  Association  was  honored,  are  art- 
ists whose  names  are  noted  appreciatively  by  the  disciples  of 
musical  art  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere.  The  boards  of  the 
Metropolatin  Opera  Company  regularly  announce  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Carl  Schlegel,  baritone,  in  the  Wagnerian  cycle.  His  con- 
freres, Mr.  Dorsey  Whittington,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Charles  King, 
pianist-accompanist,  render  attracti^■e  performance  on  the  con- 
cert stage. 

The  vocal  program  was  happily  chosen  from  a  repertoire  in- 
cluding selections  from  the  English,  German,  and  Italian  masters 
in  themes  ranging  from  the  religious  and  idyllic  to  the  operatic 
and  intense. 

Mr.  Whittington  and  Mr.  King  played  two  pieces  in  concert : 
the  one,  a  variation  of  a  Beethoven  theme  by  Saint  Saens,  exe- 
cuted with  admirable  finish  of  technique  and  sustained  expres- 
sion ;  the  other,  a  brilliant  exhibition  in  the  presto  movement — 
Espafia  by  Chabrier.  In  addition,  Mr.  Whittington  gave  a  de- 
lightful rendition  of  five  selections  varying  in  mood  from 
Chopin's  "Fantaisie,"  then  meditative  impressions  in  Debussy's 
"Reflections  on  the  Water,"  to  the  stirring  enthusiasm  of  "Shep- 
herds' Hey." 

The  recital,  which  afforded  the  audience  such  undoubted 
pleasure,  was  necessarily  given  under  circumstances  inconven- 
ient to  the  artists.  However,  they  were  generous  enough  to 
overlook  the  limitations  of  our  auditorium  as  a  conservatory  of 
music,  in  the  sincere  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  of  the  large 
audience  which  filled  it  to  capacity. 
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Our  president,  Miss  McLaughlin,  thanked  the  artists  for  the 
thoroughly  delightful  performance  they  had  given  us.  After 
the  recital  she  was  assisted  by  the  other  ofificers  of  the  U.  A.  in 
entertaining  the  guests  of  the  afternoon  at  tea. 

The  Association  is  rightly  proud  of  the  president's  conduct 
of  this  affair,  which  was  made  possible  not  only  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Philharmonic  Group,  but  particularly  by  her  practical  in- 
terest and  influence.  The  note  of  appreciation  which  appeared 
on  the  bulletin  was  most  appropriate  to  the  situation  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  Association's  gratitude  to  its  progressive  pres- 
ident. A.  M.  C.  '25. 


A  Srgat 

A  WAY  of  beauty  that  I  love 
Is  how  the  moon  hangs  high  above 
Our  pine  tree — and  the  way  one  star 
Attends  her  through  the  sky. 

She  looks  aloof  and  cold  and  far, 
But  I  have  watched  her,  and  there  are 
Sweet  secrets,  whispered  tenderly, 
That  woo  her  from  on  high. 

She  slips  down  softly  to  the  tree. 
And  from  my  window  I  can  see 
The  silvered  leaves,  all  quivering. 
Delight  in  her  caress. 

Then  all  of  nature  seems  to  sing 
In  tune  with  their  low  murmuring, 
And  all  the  myriad  stars  come  out 
To  see  such  happiness! 

D.  D.,  '25. 


A  ^lanr^  at  "Snmw  anb  ilufot" 

O  young  devotees  of  Shakespeare,  the  recent  offer- 
ing of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  revived  for  a  week 
each  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  was  an  occasion 
to  let  other  engagements  drop  and  to  reserve  one 
or  two  evenings  (certainly  one  at  least)  for  a 
glimpse  at  the  Cowl  and  Peters  rendition  of  the  immortal  lovers 
— not  necessarily  because  the  production  was  significant,  but  be- 
cause it  was  Shakespeare.  Why  must  it  be  that  in  a  city  like 
New  York,  where  so  much  of  the  world's  best  may  be  seen  and 
heard,  the  number  of  Shakespearean  plays  produced  in  a  year 
can  easily  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand?  Some  ex- 
plain the  fact  by  the  dearth  of  competent  actors;  others  lay  the 
blame  upon  New  York  audiences,  who,  they  say,  fail  to  support 
such  productions.  Wherever  the  fault  lies,  one  thing  is  certain 
— those  members  of  the  younger  generation  who  want  to  know 
Shakespeare,  are  being  deprived,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  only 
successful  means  of  approaching  him.  Zeal,  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  the  printed  page,  can  do  a  great  deal,  it  is  true,  but  in 
this  one  field  of  drama  they  are  by  no  means  sufficient.  The 
force  of  the  visual  and  auditory  appeals  made  in  the  actual  stage 
presentation,  has  no  substitute.  To  read  a  play  is  to  see  its 
characters,  at  best,  as  through  a  veil.  To  witness  it  acted,  is  to 
meet  those  persons  in  the  flesh,  and  to  become,  for  the  time 
being,  contemporaneous  with  them. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  appearance  of  any  profes- 
sional production  of  Shakespeare  is  welcomed  gratefully  by  lit- 
erary amateurs,  and  that  a  dramatization  of  the  ever-favorite 
Veronese  love  story  causes  a  positive  urge  to  attend.  The  older 
generation  should  not  frown,  therefore,  when  the  schoolgirl  neg- 
lects her  books  for  an  evening,  to  see  Jane  Cowl  play  Juliet. 
And,  above  all,  it  must  not  chide  with  superior,  worldly  wis- 
dom when  she  comes  home  with  the  information  that  the  presen- 
tation was — "perfect!"  Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
of  seeing  Marlowe  and  Sothern,  in  their  day,  may  presume  to 
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compare  and  criticize;  but  the  young  girl,  attending  for  the  first 
time,  and  equipped  with  nothing  but  a  reading  knowledge  and 
a  love  for  the  play,  can  only  ''look  to  like"  with  all  the  youthful 
intensity  and  enthusiasm  of  which  she  is  capable. 

Perhaps  the  first  of  many  agreeable  impressions  received 
during  the  course  of  the  recent  performance  was  a  sense  of 
movement,  spontaneity  and  life.  Every  actor  and  every  scene, 
however  unlike  in  other  respects,  was  characterized  by  an  under- 
lying rhythm  which  preserved  the  symbolic  beauty  of  the  play 
even  in  its  most  realistic  parts.  Intangible  and  elusive  as  this 
charm  seemed,  it  could  be  traced  to  at  least  two  concrete  causes : 
tasteful  cutting  of  the  text  and  rapid  scene-changing.  Both  the 
"Shubert-Riviera"  and  the  "Majestic"  theaters  must  boast  the 
possession  of  revolving  stages,  or  some  similar  device,  for  the 
spectator  was  transported  from  a  public  place  in  Verona  to 
Juliet's  chamber  or  to  Friar  Laurence's  cell,  with  a  speed  little 
short  of  magic.  The  original  five  acts  and  twenty-four  scenes 
were  reduced  to  four  acts  with  sixteen  scenes,  thus  simplifying 
the  action  and  making  the  play  concise  enough  to  suit  the  mod- 
ern theater.  Happily,  the  heaviest  cutting  occurred  in  the  last 
three  acts,  which  concentrated  the  tragic  events  and  led  more 
directly  to  the  emotional  climax,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
delightful  comedy  and  "joie  de  vivre"  in  the  first  two  acts. 

Jane  Cowl's  interpretation  of  Juliet  was  exceptionally  good. 
Her  strong  personality  won  the  audience  almost  immediately, 
and  her  remarkable  control  of  technique  gave  her  acting  a  great 
deal  of  power.  Gesture,  speech,  and  facial  expression,  all  com- 
bined harmoniously  to  make  up  that  fascinating,  elusive  grace 
which  defies  analysis.  Her  greatest  charm  lay  undoubtedly  in 
her  voice,  which  was  of  a  soft,  mellow  quality,  yet  capable,  when- 
ever necessary,  of  ringing  out  with  a  clear,  ringing  tone.  Miss 
Cowl  seemed  at  her  best  in  the  lighter  scenes,  where  she  played 
the  vivacious,  willful,  impetuous  girl  with  a  youthful  abandon  and 
a  simple  human  appeal  that  was  delightful.  One  cannot  easily 
forget  the  scene  in  Capulet's  garden,  where  Juliet's  eager  query 
— "O  honey  nurse,  what  news?  .  .  .  what  says  my  love?" — calls 
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forth  a  brilliant  dialogue  between  herself  and  the  nurse,  full  of 
fun  and  playful  banter. 

Rollo  Peters'  "Romeo"  was  a  worthy  match  for  Jane  Cowl's 
"Juliet."  In  all  his  scenes  he  had  a  freedom  and  ease  which 
showed,  not  only  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  character, 
but  an  exceptionally  fine  understanding  of  the  entire  play.  Per- 
haps his  most  powerful  bit  of  acting  was  done  in  the  famous 
scene  at  Friar  Laurence's  cell,  where  Romeo,  hearing  his  sen- 
tence for  the  slaying  of  Tybalt,  cries  out,  "Ha !  banishment !  Be 
merciful,  say  death" — and  sobs  distractedly,  rendered  tempora- 
rily mad  at  the  thought  of  lifelong  separation  from  Juliet.  How- 
ever, the  lighter  scenes,  such  as  those  with  Mercutio  and  Benvolio, 
and  the  earlier  meetings  with  Juliet,  were  rendered  with  no  less 
artistry  and  grace.  Both  Miss  Cowl  and  Mr.  Peters  were  char- 
acterized by  their  emphasis  of  the  youthfulness  of  the  lovers,  so 
that  in  many  places  their  playing  had  a  romantic  lightness  verg- 
ing on  fantasy. 

It  was  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  the  enthusiastic 
applause  which  the  play  received  was  not  earned  exclusively  by 
the  two  principal  actors.  Jessie  Ralph,  who  played  the  nurse, 
did  a  very  genuine  and  artistic  interpretation,  which  bespoke 
long  experience  in  Shakespearean  acting.  John  Crawley,  too, 
as  Friar  Laurence,  and  Charles  Brockaw  as  the  dapper  Mercutio 
"who  talks  of  nothing,"  were  worthy  of  especial  note.  Happily, 
the  audience  was  quick  to  appreciate  and  admire  wherever  admi- 
ration was  due ;  the  heartiness  of  its  applause  did  much  to  refute 
the  pessimistic  contention  (if  it  need  refutation)  that  Shake- 
speare is  no  longer  popular.  In  a  gracious  little  curtain  speech, 
Jane  Cowl  herself  expressed  the  sentiment  of  true  theater- 
lovers  on  this  subject.  Speaking  after  a  particularly  insistent 
storm  of  applause  she  said :  "It  is  the  most  glorious  feeling  in 
the  world  to  hear  that  sound  coming  from  a  great,  big,  crowded 
house — and  to  know  that  it  is  for  Shakespeare." 

C  McL..  '25. 


IxBBmn  Sag 

jAS  it  occurred  to  you  that  Mission  Day,  the  great- 
est annual  activity  of  Stella  Maris  Circle,  will  be 
here  on  May  9th,  the  eve  of  our  Blessed  Mother's 
feast?  Enthusiastic  groups  may  be  seen  gathered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  College,  submitting 
and  discussing  various  ideas  for  the  great  event.  An  executive 
committee  has  been  elected  comprising  members  from  each  class. 
However,  at  present,  we  can  reveal  no  definite  plans,  since  the 
first  choice  is  reserved  for  our  loyal  veteran  members,  who  have 
scheduled  a  meeting  for  the  near  future. 

Have  you  heard  about  the  Seniors'  "Hope  Chest"  ?  'Nufif 
said !  Hearty  congratulations  are  being  reserved  to  extend  to 
the  fortunate  winner  of  the  gorgeous  trousseau.  Won't  it  be 
thrilling  to  be  presented  with  a  ready-filled  hope  chest?  The 
Juniors  and  Sophomores,  too,  are  busily  occupied  forming  plans. 
The  Class  of  '28  is  concealing  clever  secret  ideas,  because  they 
wish  to  "spring  a  surprise."  The  Freshmen,  too,  are  busy 
working  up  their  schemes.  Won't  the  reaction  be  tremendous 
at  the  revelation  of  all  these  surprises? 

We  are  especially  proud  of  the  missionary  spirit  which  our 
Freshmen  have  shown  during  the  year,  and,  needless  to  say,  we 
are  greatly  encouraged.  They  have  shown  a  true  apostolic 
spirit  in  teaching  Sunday  School.  No  class  could  have  been 
more  zealous  and  enthusiastic.  They  generously  presented  us 
with  a  Christmas  donation  which  was  very  much  appreciated, 
and  may  be  an  inspiration  for  others  to  establish  this  worthy 
precedent. 

All  classes  have  been  faithful  in  contributing  to  the  missions; 
much  clothing  has  been  distributed  among  the  needy;  old  post 
cards,  prayer  books,  rosaries,  tinfoil,  stamps,  and  ties  have  been 
continually  collected.  Let  this  be  a  reminder.  You  know  after 
all  it's  the  little  things  that  count,  for  they  are  the  essential  con- 
stituents of  the  big  things;  so  if  you  happen  to  possess  any  of 
these  articles,  just  think  of  the  missions  before  you  discard  them, 
and  you  will  change  your  mind. 
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For  you  who  are  artistically  inclined  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  show  your  skill  in  making  posters  for  Mission  Day. 
You  know  from  our  Prom  success,  how  true  the  remark,  "It  pays 
to  advertise,"  and  we  want  showers  of  posters  to  make  a  "big 
showing"  on  this  day  of  days.  We  feel  that  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  appeal  to  your  generosity  for  contributions  for  the  bazaar. 
Donations  of  all  kinds — novelties,  miscellaneous  articles,  cake 
and  candy  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 

True,  like  all  faithful  Crusaders,  you  have  the  good  intention 
to  remember  the  misions  regularly  in  your  prayers,  but  an  event 
like  Mission  Day  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  inspiring  you  to 
"cash  that  good  intention."  Remember  the  missionary  dollar? 
"Money  talks,"  says  the  old  adage,  and  this  dollar  has  a  remark- 
able gift  of  tongues — if  you  only  set  it  free.  All  nature  freshens 
and  brightens  in  the  first  green  of  springtime;  that  green  of  the 
missionary  dollar  is  too  frequently  all  that  is  needed  to  freshen 
and  brighten  the  life  of  poverty-stricken  missions.  Give,  then, 
your  message  to  an  American  dollar.  You  can  dispose  of  that 
dollar  on  Mission  Day,  and  it  will  go  to  an  American  missioner, 
then  the  missioner  and  the  dollar  will  be  a  message  for  God. 

Mareitta  C.  Rockefeller,  '26. 


^^tttnr  Qlla00  Say 


The  Senior  Class  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Faculty 
and  students  of  the  College,  and  to  the  mothers  of  the  girls  of 
the  Class  of  '25  to  attend  an  entertainment  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  22d,  their  Class  Day. 

The  thought  that  it  is  to  be  our  last  informal  Class  Day  fills 
us  with  a  sadness  that  makes  us  wish  our  college  days  were  just 
commencing.  To  have  you  all  with  us  will  keep  us  in  high 
spirits,  and  make  it  the  happiest  of  all  our  Class  Days. 

N.  B. — Be  sure  to  come — the  last  of  the  last  performances  of 
our  now  famous  drama,  "Wild  Nell  the  Pet  of  the  Plains"  or 
"Her  Final  Sacrifice"  will  be  rendered  for  the  last  time. 

Gertrude  Dilworth,   '25. 


EING  an  unbeliever  in  the  popular  statement,  "I 
never  want  to  meet  a  genius  personally,"  I  ven- 
tured to  the  Academy  of  Music  one  bright  after- 
noon to  hear  my  favorite  humorist.  My  dream  of 
a  person  half  Twain,  half  Bangs,  was  rudely  shat- 
tered by  the  appearance  of  a  quick,  active  man  in  a  business  suit, 
the  pockets  of  which  bulged  with  papers.  Then  from  every  con- 
ceivable receptacle  came  notes  and  manuscripts,  all  tumbled  in  an 
untidy  heap  upon  the  speaker's  desk.  My  hope  of  being  amused 
began  to  be  displaced  by  the  fear  that  Professor  Leacock,  political 
economist,  would  subdue  Stephen  Leacock  humorist.  Would 
his  first  idea  reveal  his  plan  or  would  it  not?  'T  am  going  to 
continue  my  talk  started  four  years  ago.  (Alas!)  Perhaps  you 
who  were  numbered  in  that  audience  remember  that  I  had  paused 
for  a  minute,  during  which  time  the  audience  got  up  and  walked 
out.  (The  afternoon  is  saved.)  However,  I  consider  myself 
forgiven  upon  being  asked  to  speak  this  year.  Continuing  our 
study  in  fiction,  I  have  several  exhibits  of  which  I  would  like  to 
speak."     My  afternoon  of  laughter  was  assured. 

From  one  of  his  crumpled  pages  of  notes,  he  drew  forth 
"Exhibit  I.,"  which  proved  to  be  concerned  with  radio  literature. 
Our  humorist,  having  found  radio  almost  unintelligible,  pur- 
chased a  radio  book  for  beginners.  This  unfortunately  dis- 
cussed the  antennae,  which  Leacock  had  always  associated  with 
grasshoppers.  That  work  was  then  displaced  by  Radio  for  the 
Infant,  a  book  just  within  Leacock's  understanding.  To  a  con- 
vulsed audience,  the  Canadian  Mark  Twain  read  a  story  typical 
of  this  new  form  of  literature.  The  meeting  of  the  lovers  was 
clandestinely  accomplished  by  her  "antennae  being  in  his  waves. 
She  then  moved  her  spark  and  opened  her  condenser  and  found 
herself  in  the  same  circuit  as  her  beloved.  Then  her  antennae 
and  his  antennae  became  close-locked."  Such  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  modern  love  scenes  over  the  radio.  When  their  meet- 
ing has  been  sufficiently  enjoyed,  the  lover  simply  cuts  her  out. 
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thereby  obviating  the  need  of  escorting  her  home.  According 
to  Mr.  Leacock,  silence  is  golden,  and  only  through  silence  will 
radio  literature  improve. 

Another  form  of  literature  which  would  become  more  suc- 
cessful were  it  unwritten,  was  that  which  took  the  plot  of  "bright 
red  love  on  a  blue  island."  In  "Exhibit  II.,"  half  the  ocean  as 
well  as  a  solitary  island  was  necessary.  Of  course,  it  began  with 
a  shipwreck  so  vividly  portrayed  that  one  could  easily  see  the 
soup-plates  nailed  to  the  table.  With  the  hero  and  the  uncon- 
scious heroine  the  only  survivors  of  the  "fearsome  wreck,"  the 
reader  soon  reached  the  unusual  ending  of  red  love  on  a  blue 
island.  We,  listening  to  this  amusing  talk  of  new  forms  in  fiction, 
could  hardly  realize  that  the  speaker  laughing  merrily  with  the 
audience  at  his  own  utterances  was  not  only  a  brilliant  jester, 
but  a  savant  in  politics  and  economics.  And  yet  this  Canadian 
professor  has  been  declared  equal  to  either  Thackeray  or  Bret 
Harte  in  the  power  of  turning  the  eccentricities  of  modern  fiction 
against  itself. 

Since  Stephen  Leacock  has  entered  the  sphere  of  those  who 
through  fun  and  even  ridicule  reached  into  high  places  to  set  men 
right,  let  us  obtain  a  slight  idea  concerning  his  viewpoint  of  hu- 
mor. "The  world's  humor  in  its  best  and  greatest  sense  is  per- 
haps the  highest  product  of  our  civilization.  One  thinks  here  not 
of  the  mere  spasmodic  efforts  of  the  comic  artist  or  the  black- 
face expert  of  the  vaudeville  show,  but  of  the  really  great  humor 
which  once  or  twice  in  a  generation  at  best,  illuminates  and  ele- 
vates our  literature.  And  here,  in  its  larger  aspect,  humor  is 
blended  with  pathos  till  the  two  are  one,  and  represent,  as  they 
have  done  in  every  age,  the  mingled  heritage  of  tears  and  laugh- 
ter that  is  our  lot  on  earth."  Knowing  this,  do  you  wonder  why 
all  America  is  constantly  laughing  with  Leacock? 

B.  H.  R.,  '25. 


lantB  tn  WnU" 


NDER  the  auspices  of  the  Cathohc  Writers  Guild 
of  America,  Mrs.  Charles  Norris,  better  known  as 
Kathleen  Norris,  the  popular  and  successful  novel- 
ist, recently  gave  a  delightful  and  instructive  talk 
at  the  Hotel  Plaza  on  "The  Woman  Who  Wants 
to  Write."  Mrs.  Norris  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Guild.  She  is  a  tall,  dignified  woman  who  admits  hav- 
ing arrived  at  "Noonday."  She  has  reached,  too,  the  zenith  of 
success,  though  not  of  her  ambition,  for  she  still  hopes  to  be  the 
author  of  "the  great  iVmerican  novel"  that  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Mrs.  Norris  prefaced  her  talk  with  a  humorous  admission  of 
her  panic  at  being  asked  to  speak  in  public,  even  though  it  was 
for  the  Guild.  Then  she  related  several  anecdotes  of  her  early 
struggles  with  what  appeared  an  uncompromising  fate.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  she  had  to  assume  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  a  family  consisting  of  several  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  frankly  told  of  her  diverse  occupations  and  accompanying 
trials.  Through  all  this  varied  existence  she  received  a  breadth, 
depth,  and  vision  of  life  which  was  very  helpful  to  her  in  the 
profession  she  later  adopted. 

Mrs.  Norris  recounted  the  amusing  tale  of  the  fate  of  her 
first  story,  which  was  sent  by  her  husband  to  twenty-six  different 
magazines,  each  beginning  with  a  different  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
It  was  rejected  and  returned  by  each  one.  Then  he  determined  to 
try  again  and  go  through  the  entire  list  once  more.  This  how- 
ever, was  unnecessary  for  number  one, — The  Atlantic  Monthly, — 
bought  the  manuscript.  After  it  was  published,  several  of  the 
other  magazines  that  had  rejected  it  wrote  to  her  asking  why  it 
had  not  been  submitted  to  them.  Such  often  is  the  fate  of  the 
little  manuscript,  unless  by  good  fortune  it  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  discerning  editor. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  Mrs.  Norris  stated  that  she  did 
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not  approve  of  the  young  writer's  trusting  to  agents  for  the  sale 
of  manuscripts.  The  latter  has  a  certain  standing  which  he 
must  maintain  before  the  publisher,  and  unless  the  manuscript 
submitted  by  the  yet  unheard-of  writer  is  exceedingly  worth 
while,  he  will  be  more  hesitant  in  presenting  it  than  he  would  be 
if  it  were  the  work  of  a  well-known  pen. 

Not  so  much  to  discourage  her  listeners,  but  to  convey  to 
them  the  very  serious  side  of  the  profession,  Mrs.  Norris  pointed 
out  the  trials  and  sacrifices  entailed  by  the  work.  She  spoke  of 
the  endless  hours  of  typing  at  one's  desk,  day  after  day,  and  the 
inability  to  cover  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work  every  day, 
no  matter  how  prolific  the  ideas.  Besides  explaining  the  pitfalls 
and  difficulties  that  beset  all  beginners,  she  described  the  more 
pleasant  side  of  the  profession  with  a  word  of  constructive  ad- 
vice as  a  guide.  In  a  most  fascinating  manner,  Mrs.  Norris 
did  this,  and  aspiring  writers  who  listened  certainly  must  have 
felt  that  she  was  one  to  whom  they  could  go  to  for  guidance  and 
counsel.  Urging  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  and  in- 
terest in  authorship,  she  concluded  her  delightful  talk  with  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  Guild. 

Bernadette  Dolan,  '27. 


O  many  a  Sophomore,  it  seems  that  the  second  year 
of  college  is  the  unsocial  one.  Upper-classmen 
have  their  Proms,  their  Junior  and  Senior  weeks, 
their  luncheons  and  theater  parties.  Freshmen 
have  their  various  receptions  into  the  differ- 
ent societies,  their  Junior  luncheon,  the  Junior  party,  the  Soph- 
omore party.  But  the  "wise  fools"  of  the  college,  the  Sophs, 
have  nothing  that  is  distinctly  Sophomoric  except  their  class-day. 
'27  seeing  that  their  lot  was  to  be  socially  unknown,  accepted  it 
— with  reservations.     But,  thereby  hangs  the  tale. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  Miss  Walsh,  the  dramatic  coach, 
an  artistic  recital  was  planned.  After  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
"An  Afternoon  with  Tennyson"  was  the  decision.  Since  every 
one  has  some  favorite  poem  of  the  former  poet-laureate,  the  girls 
included  many  of  the  poet's  great  works. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  recital  was  held  in  the  College  Audi- 
torium. The  program  opened  with  a  musical  selection  by  Miss 
Loretta  Heinlein,  a  graduate  of  Damrosch's  Institute  of  Mu- 
sical Art.  Anna  Schrage  then  presented  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
development  of  Tennyson's  art  from  the  immature,  boyish  verses 
of  the  young  man  to  the  musical  ones  of  the  older  poet.  After 
this  interesting  talk,  which  furnished  a  broad  background  for 
the  rest  of  the  recital,  Alice  Gallagher  beautifully  interpreted 
some  of  the  poet's  best  lyrics.  The  old,  legendary  tale  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights,  so  perfectly  told  by  Tennyson  in  his  "Idylls  of 
the  King,"  was  given  a  unique,  spiritual  interpretation  by  Mary 
Cherry. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  opened  by  several  power- 
ful musical  selections  played  by  Miss  Heinlein.  Mary  Stack 
then  presented  the  poet's  beautiful  threnody,  "In  Memoriam." 
An  artistic  pageant,  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  concluded  this 
attractive  program.  The  pageant  was  most  effective  because  of 
its  dramatic  interest,  the  beautiful  costumes  of  the  girls  and  the 
soft  tones  of  the  music.     Louise   McGough,   assisted  by  Rose 
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Stuart,  Irene  Lavin,  Loretta  Dempsey,  and  Margaret  Normile, 
with  Miss  Heinlein  at  the  piano,  presented  this  last  number. 

The  appreciation  of  the  guests  was  manifest.  They  heartily 
praised  the  appearance  of  the  stage,  which  was  decidedly  artistic 
and  yet  dignified.  The  tea  at  which  the  guests  were  entertained 
after  the  recital  was  charming.  The  affair  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful from  an  artistic  and  from  a  social  point  of  view.  It 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  '27,  and,  we  hope,  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  College.  It  is  a  literary  milestone  which  will  inaugu- 
rate a  new  standard  for  S.  J.  C.  productions. 

The  most  sincere  thanks  and  congratulations  are  due  to  the 
committee  who  so  admirably  managed  the  affair.  It  includes : 
Eileen  McLaughlin,  honorary  chairman ;  Virginia  Nathan,  chair- 
man, and  Miriam  Cleary,  Gertrude  Berry,  Estelle  Stawiarski, 
AHce  Harrigan,  and  Bernadette  Dolan. 

Mary  Stack,  '27. 

One  by  one  the  petals   fall 

From  the  rosy  bower; 
Ling'ring  sweet  the  odor  stays 

Of  the  faded  flower. 

One  by  one  the  raindrops  fall, 

Heaven's  richest  dower; 
Pearls  are  treasured  by  the  blade, 

Remnants  of  the  shower. 

One  by  one  the  sweet  tones  fall 

Echoed  through  the  hour. 
Hills  take  up  the  vibrant  song, 

Holding  all  its  power. 

Thus,  one  by  one  my  loved  ones  fall 

Like  the  withered  flower — 
But  they  live  in  memories 

Which  my  life  endower. 

M.  Vitale,  '25. 


SlFntftt  "Aftrrnontta'* 

ROOKLYN  CIRCLE  conducted  a  most  successful 
course  of  lectures  in  the  form  of  three  delightful 
"Afternoons,"  the  last  three  Mondays  in  Lent,  at 
the  homes  of  Circle  Members.  The  speakers  were 
friends  of  the  Circle,  who  addressed  the  members 
informally  on  these  occasions.  These  gatherings  were  inaugu- 
rated to  bring  members  and  friends  of  the  Circle  together  in 
pleasant  surroundings,  so  that  their  friendships  might  be  renewed 
and  their  common  interest  strengthened;  to  present  to  an  intel- 
lectual audience  topics  that  they  should  be  familiar  with;  and  to 
increase  the  fund  for  the  scholarships  which  they  have  founded 
for  St.  Joseph's  College. 

The  speaker  on  the  first  "Afternoon"  was  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Remy  of  Columbia  University.  His  topic  was  "The  Contro- 
versy of  the  Nordic."  This  subject  has  demanded  great  atten- 
tion this  year  because  of  disputed  historical  facts  important  to 
Catholics.  Mr.  Remy  has  given  this  matter  deep  study,  and  his 
lecture  was  a  very  valuable  and  clarifying  one.  The  second 
"Afternoon"  was  held  on  March  30th.  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  spoke  on  an  "Appreciation  of  New- 
man," and  gave  to  the  members  a  deeper  insight  and  keener  ap- 
preciation of  the  revered  writer.  The  third  and  last  "After- 
noon" was  held  on  April  6th.  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  John 
Belford,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Circle's  oldest  and  best  friends,  talked 
on  "Meditations  for  Holy  Week."  Needless  to  say,  Doctor  Bel- 
ford's  suggestions  aided  his  hearers  in  carrying  out  the  true 
spirit  of  the  week.  This  lecture  was  a  fitting  close  to  so  suc- 
cessful a  series. 
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To  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  pres- 
ent at  former  musicales,  and  to  all  lovers  of  music,  Brooklyn 
Circle's  announcement  of  a  Spring  Musicale  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasant  anticipation  and  delight.  Leading  stars  from  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company,  by  special  permission  of  the  Director, 
will  entertain.  The  date  of  this  rare  musical  treat  has  not  been 
definitely  set,  but  will  probably  be  some  time  during  the  first 
week  of  May  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  proceeds  will  be 
for  the  St.  Joseph's  College  Scholarship  Fund.  All  students  of 
the  College  are  invited  to  attend  this  affair. 


Agattt— Slj?  Sulbttn 

The  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the  Bulletin,  the  official  maga- 
zine of  the  International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  in  the 
last  issue  of  Loria,  has  so  far  been  wholly  unheeded.  Brooklyn 
Circle's  former  call  for  new  members  met  with  magnificent  re- 
sponse from  the  student  body.  Is  this  second  call  to  be  entirely 
Ignored  ? 

Paramount  among  the  reasons  why  the  students  should  sup- 
port this  magazine,  is  gratitude  to  the  Circle  for  its  untiring 
zeal  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  College.  Then  again,  the 
Bulletin  is  partly  a  Brooklyn  institution.  Four  members  of  the 
staff,  including  the  editor-in-chief,  are  Brooklynites,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  our  own  College  Alumnae,  Miss  Marion  O'Reilly,  '23,  is 
a  contributing  editor.  College  spirit  should  actuate  a  hundred 
per  cent,  response  to  the  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  this  maga- 
zine, the  official  organ  of  an  association  representing  seventy 
thousand  graduates  of  Catholic  colleges  and  academies. 

(Subscription  blanks,  one  dollar  a  year,  may  be  secured  from 
B.  M.  D.) 

Bernadette  M.  Dolan,  '27. 
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LoRiA  is  published  four  times  during  the  scholastic  year  by  the  students  of 
St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  in  November,  February, 
April,  and  June. 

Subscription :  two  dollars  a  year. 

Manuscripts  submitted  for  publication  should  be  deposited  in  the  Loria 
"Mail-box"  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  date  of  the  issue. 
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T  has  given  great  encouragement  to  the  staff  of 
Loria  to  receive  such  loyal  support  and  interest 
from  our  Alumnae.  In  order  to  show  our  appre- 
ciation of  their  generous  co-operation,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  our  Alumnae  Department  as  in- 
teresting as  possible  for  them.  We  hope  that  they  will  feel  free 
to  use  it  as  a  means  of  communication  among  themselves.  It 
is  also  our  desire  to  have  this  department  be  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween our  graduates  and  undergraduates.  We  are  all  delighted 
to  hear  "bits  of  news"  about  the  achievements  of  our  oldest  sis- 
ters, while  any  accounts  may  serve  as  a  useful  inspiration  to  the 
girls  whose  future  life  work  is  their  perplexing  question. 

A.  McD..  '25. 


EDITED  BY  MARY   McDONNELL,    '26 

[This  department  is  intended  as  an  outlet  for  the  expression  of 
opinions  among  the  members  of  the  College.  If  you  have  anything  to 
say  that  is  humorous,  entertaining,  or  of  general  interest,  let  the  rest  of 
the  College  have  the  benefit  of  your  sentiments  by  submitting  them  to 
the  Editor.  She  will  be  glad  to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  between 
you  and  your  fellow  students.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  class — 
Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores,  and  Freshmen — you  are  all  invited  to  con- 
tribute to  "As  We  Like  It." — Editor.] 


HE  past  year  is  one  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 
It  has  witnessed  advancement  not  only  in  academic 
matters,  but  also  in  the  various  social  activities  that 
go  to  make  up  "college  life."  Yet  it  has  left  un- 
solved a  problem  that  is  becoming  more  and  more 
serious.  I  refer  to  the  determination  of  the  social  status  of 
February  classes. 

Prior  to  last  year  the  girls  entering  in  February  were  welded 
scholastically  and  socially  into  the  class  of  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber. At  that  time,  however,  the  Faculty  inaugurated  the  plan  of 
having  the  February  girls  formed  into  an  entirely  distinct  class, 
taking  the  title  of  the  class  of  the  following  September.  Accord- 
ing to  this  they  were  to  have  their  own  program  and  the  full  four 
years'  time.  Indeed  the  faculty  have  given  the  scholastic  phase 
of  the  matter  their  most  careful  consideration.  It  is  surely  our 
part  to  do  the  same  to  the  social. 

It  is  obvious  that  socially  a  February  class  will  never  be  able 
to  stand  alone.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  bound  to  have  fewer 
numbers  than  the  others.  Then,  too,  veritable  chaos  would  reign 
if  we  were  to  have  two  of  such  affairs  as  Junior  Prom  and  Senior 
Prom  a  year.  Moreover,  it  would  be  physically  and  financially 
impossible.  A  February  class  will  then  have  to  ally  itself  with 
another  class.  "Another  class"  because  the  "alliance"  would 
defeat  its  own  end  if  for  one  semester  it  joined  the  February 
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class  with  the  preceding  class  and  for  another  joined  it  with  the 
class  that  came  five  months  later.  With  which  class  will  the 
February  class  ally? 

To  make  the  problem  more  concrete,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
the  pioneer  February  class,  the  present  lower  Sophomores.  Next 
February  they  will  become  Juniors.  Will  they  have  their  Junior 
Week  together  with  '27?  The  tendency  noted  so  far  would 
seem  to  indicate  this.  Yet  it  seems  strange  to  have  all  the  thrills 
of  college  social  life  with  '27  and  then  have  Commencement 
Week  not  with  them,  but  with  '28.  Certainly  the  full  measure 
of  college  life  cannot  be  enjoyed  under  an  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment like  this,  whereby  a  class  is  "neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other."    But  what  other  plan  could  be  adopted? 

If  one  of  the  "old-timers"  were,  from  the  depths  of  her  four 
years  of  gloriously  happy  college  experience,  to  suggest  one  to 
"the  rising  generation,"  it  would  be  this.  Join  with  the  class 
with  whom  you  will  receive  your  degree,  join  with  the  class  that 
bears  the  same  numerals.  In  a  word,  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  class  that  enters  five  months  after  you,  the  class  of  the 
succeeding  September.  Your  group  will  merely  complete  the 
course  one  semester  sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  class.  Socially 
you  will  be  exactly  the  same. 

Perhaps  at  first  glance  this  is  not  a  very  satisfying  plan.  But 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  one.  It  may  seem  to  savor  of  the  spirit 
of  retrogression.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  absolute  senseless- 
ness of  allying  with  a  class,  with  whom  one  will  not  be  able 
to  share  the  joys  of  Commencement  Week,  is  evident.  More- 
over, it  is  much  less  suggestive  of  retrogression  to  be  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  class  to  come  than  the  "trailers"  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  plan  is  unwise  because 
in  the  course  of  the  four  years  the  February  class  will  so  make  up 
their  points  as  to  be  able  to  graduate  with  those  that  preceded 
them  by  five  months.  This  would,  of  course,  be  a  belated  and 
unplanned  return  to  the  old  scheme  of  '25 's  and  '26's  day.  But 
since  the  Faculty  has  fixed  the  four-year  February  course  and 
has  conferred  upon  the  February  classes  the  numerals  of  the 
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succeeding  September,  it  would  seem  that  this  notion  has  no 
foundation  in  the  world  of  academic  fact.  Taking  conditions  as 
they  are,  then,  it  seems  that  the  solution  of  our  problem  that  is 
offered  above  is  the  only  feasible  one. 

Nor  would  this  plan  prove  difficult  in  operation.  The  incom- 
ing February  class  could  elect  officers  for  the  first  semester,  waiv- 
ing the  choice  of  class  colors  and  such  matters  until  the  remainder 
of  their  class  arrived  the  following  September.  Then  as  one 
complete  class  the  two  groups  uniting  could  elect  their  officers, 
choose  their  colors  and  start  onward  as  a  class.  This  situation 
could  be  maintained,  too,  for  though  scholastically  Seniors  at 
the  time  of  Junior  Week,  for  example,  yet  the  February  girls 
would  still  be  Juniors.  Furthermore,  since  the  Senior  Prom  is 
in  the  first  semester  of  the  college  year,  they  would  still  be  in 
attendance  at  the  college  while  this  important  matter  was  being 
arranged.  These  are  but  two  instances  of  how  easy  is  the  appli- 
cation of  this  plan  which  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  securing 
to  the  students  that  enter  in  February  the  meed  of  college  life 
that  is  as  much  theirs  as  it  is  their  more  fortunate  sisters  of 
September. 

It  is  foolish  for  us  to  dream  idly  of  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
no  one  would  be  admitted  in  February  or  in  which  the  first  ar- 
rangement concerning  February  students  would  still  exist.  We 
cannot  change  actual,  present  conditions.  Rather  is  it  for  us  to 
face  them  with  courage  and  intelligence  and  find  the  best  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  that  is  specifically  "ours."  Let  us  not  be 
stupidly  apathetic  in  this  matter,  either,  but  strive  for  that  which 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  college  as  a  whole  as  well  as  most 
conducive  to  the  individual  happiness  of  those  concerned.  It 
is  only  by  the  helpful  encouragement  of  the  upper  classmen  and 
by  the  far-seeing  action  of  the  lower  that  we  shall  evolve  a  cor- 
rect solution  to  this  the  college  problem. 

M.  McG.,  '25. 
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Proof  I. 


Once  I  learned  a  poly  lesson, 

Evolution  wasn't  so, 
But  it  is,  and  I've  good  reason 

To  make  me  believe  it  so, 

I  have  read  some  brilliant  matter, 

Matter  that  was  really  true, 
It  explained  the  topic  clearly 

To  a  Christian,  Jap  or  Jew. 

Caterpillars  become  women. 

Don't  believe  it?     Well,  it's  true. 
Wait  till  all  the  proof  is  finished. 

Then  it  will  be  clear  to  you. 

Moths  all  come  from  caterpillars. 

Now  with  this  you'll  all  agree. 
When  a  moth  becomes  a  silkworm, 

Where  the  worm  is,  silk  you'll  see. 

Doesn't  silk  become  a  woman? 

Yes,  of  course,  the  statement's  right. 
Doesn't  it  prove  Evolution? 

Can't  say  no,  try  all  your  might. 

Jeannette  Farrell,  '28. 
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There  is  a  distinctive  and  decidedly  wholesome  spirit  about 
life  in  Brooklyn.  The  oh-so-sophisticated  and  cosmopolitan  New 
Yorkers  do  not  possess  it.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
solidation of  1897  by  which  Brooklyn  became  a  borough  of  New 
York,  Brooklynites  have  retained  their  individuality,  and  will 
never  lose  it,  even  in  the  melting  pot  of  the  metropolis. 

This  spirit  is  hard  to  define,  and  yet  it  is  reflected  every- 
where in  our  "city  of  homes  and  churches."  The  supercilious 
New  Yorkers  seem  to  find  an  unending  cause  of  mirth  in  desig- 
nating Brooklyn  as  a  "city  of  churches  and  cemeteries,"  but 
Brooklyn's  prodigious  progress  is  no  cemetery's  development. 
From  a  strip  of  shore  with  134  inhabitants  in  1660  to  the  Brook- 
lyn of  to-day,  with  a  population  of  over  two  million,  is  but  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Brooklyn  people.  Perhaps  it 
can  be  traced  to  the  God-fearing,  home-loving  and  thrifty  people 
who  first  settled  upon  these  shores  and  began  to  populate  the  ris- 
ing city.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  spirit  exists  to-day  as  it  did 
then,  and  is  easily  discernible,  even  to  visitors. 

It  is  a  spirit  of  progress  and  independence  of  thought  which 
one  will  go  far  to  equal.  It  is  reflected  in  our  home  life,  our 
excellent  system  of  public  instruction,  in  the  support  our  citizens 
give  to  all  movements  for  civic  betterment  and  moral  uplift,  and 
in  the  independence  of  our  voters  in  political  affairs.  Even 
our  newspapers  recognize  and  take  into  consideration  the  value 
and  influence  of  public  opinion  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Brooklyn  voters  are  intelligent  as  well  as  non-partisan; 
for  this  reason  Brooklyn  is  said  to  elect  the  right  men  for  office 
whether  they  be  Republican,  Democrat,  or  what  not. 

The  Brooklyn  of  the  future  possesses  a  potent  destiny. 
Every  Brooklynite  has  faith  in  the  great  future  of  his  city.  This 
more  than  anything  else  imbues  our  inhabitants  with  a  spirit  of 
love  and  hope  for  the  place  wherein  we  dwell.  Brooklyn's  fu- 
ture rests  upon  its  spirit,  its  advantages,  its  location — upon  its 
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area,  its  waterfront  and  its  proximity  to  the  sea.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  Jamaica  Bay  we  shall  realize  that  Brooklyn  is  the 
key  to  the  harbor  of  the  metropolis,  and  with  this,  commerce  will 
receive  a  widespread  impetus. 

We  have  in  Brooklyn  almost  every  natural  advantage  one 
could  wish.  The  seashore  at  Coney  Island,  and  the  delightful 
rusticity  of  both  Prospect  Park  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  af- 
ford us  pleasure  in  summer  and  winter.  The  beauty  of  such 
boulevards  as  the  Shore  Road  and  Ocean  Parkway  is  the  boast 
of  Brooklynites  alone.  Brooklyn  is  city  and  country  with  the 
advantages  of  both. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Brooklynites  no  longer 
have  to  be  sardined  into  subways  to  reach  the  Greater  City  for 
educational  opportunities.  From  elementary  schools  to  splendid 
colleges  Brooklyn  is  systematically  equipped.  With  the  building 
of  Brooklyn  University  as  now  planned,  we  shall  have  the  very 
best  and  most  complete  educational  advantages  any  city  can  offer. 

Yes,  despite  the  attitude  of  New  Yorkers,  it  is  a  continuous 
source  of  pleasure  to  be  a  Brooklynite.  Is  it  any  wonder  we 
love  and  uphold  our  "city  of  homes,"  when  we  are  considered 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  safest  communities  in  the  world?  Is  it 
remarkable  that  we  are  fast  surpassing  Manhattan's  rate  of  in- 
crease in  population  and  industrial  development?  Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  any  one  to  learn  of  Brooklyn's  progress, 
when  such  a  spirit  exists  in  the  heart  of  every  Brooklynite? 

Let  the  superior  citizens  of  Manhattan  continue  to  cartoon 
us,  regarding  us  with  their  amused,  insolent  smiles !  Brooklyn 
will  have  the  last  laugh  and  the  best.  Our  spirit  refuses  to  be 
conquered. 

Alice  Gallagher,  '27. 
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Recently,  I  picked  up  a  current  magazine,  intending  to  read 
the  first  article  to  which  I  should  open.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  saw  its  title,  "How  It  Feels  to  Be  Tall,"  written  by  a 
man  who  is  only  six  feet  seven  inches  in  height.  Needless  to 
say,  I  did  read  it  and  it  made  me  think  that  if  his  opinions  are 
to  be  accepted  as  the  consensus  of  those  of  all  tall  people,  they, 
indeed,  are  shouldering  a  vast  portion  of  the  world's  care.  But 
I  wonder  if  ''Mr.  Six-feet-seven"  ever  considered  how  it  must 
feel  to  be  short  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  midgets  have  as  real  a 
complaint  as  the  giants. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  personal  inconvenience  involved, 
such  as  scarcely  ever  being  able  to  reach  the  books  on  the  upper 
racks  in  the  library,  or  to  remove  the  silver  from  the  top  shelf 
of  the  mantelpiece,  if  you  have  one.  It  is  a  rare  treat  to  be  able 
to  arrange  your  hair  before  the  hall  mirror  in  the  home  of  your 
best  friend.  If  you  are  so  fortunate,  or  so  unfortunate,  as  to 
have  a  tall  person  for  your  chum,  you  are  made  the  recipient  of 
all  sorts  of  wise,  useless,  and  undesired  suggestions.  "Want  a 
sheet  of  paper?"  and,  "Won't  a  step-ladder  help?"  are  among 
the  most  common  queries.  True,  you  may  not  be  asked  "How 
is  the  weather  up  there?"  but  some  one  is  certain  to  volunteer 
the  condition  of  the  weather  dozvn  there,  although  he  is  not  at 
all  competent  to  give  such  information  with  any  degree  of  exact- 
ness. One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  print  and  wear  a  little  sign 
to  the  effect  that  "all  unsolicited  contributions  are  unwelcome,"" 
or  with  some  message,  equally  clear,  to  the  general  public. 

There  is  another  striking  contrast  between  being  exceedingly 
tall  and  being  so  inconveniently  petite.  Just  as  the  person  of 
great  height  has  an  acknowledged  advantage  over  his  medium- 
sized  fellow  man  when  both  are  in  a  dense  crowd,  so  the  tiny 
creature  suffers  her  most  severe  trials  in  the  same  type  of  assem- 
blage. Ordinarily,  her  hat  just  reaches  the  shoulder-blades  of 
those  around  her.  Should  the  crowd  become  impatient  and  the 
hat  possess  any  protruding  appurtenances,  she  is  decidedly  at  a 
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loss.  When  she  finally  arrives  at  the  great  open  spaces,  the 
chapeau  is  no  longer  that, — it  is  purely  and  simply  a  wreck.  In 
this  instance,  I  do  not  even  mention  the  feelings  of  the  lady  in 
question.  She  is  not  supposed  to  have  any,  I  imagine,  for  they 
never  receive  more  than  a  slight  consideration.  I  have  under- 
gone the  experience  of  emerging  from  a  subway  train  with  my 
hat  askew,  mostly  on  my  ear,  with  my  coat  half-way  down  my 
back  and  my  breath  noticeably  absent.  The  short  people  of  my 
acquaintance  have  testified  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  harrowing  trial.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  I  have  just  described,  I  am  ludicrousness 
personified,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  after  the  sixth  or 
seventh  repetition,  such  situations  cease  to  be  droll. 

I  have  some  rather  comical  experiences  on  this  score  of  stat- 
ure. They  were  so  very  humorous,  however,  that  I  forgot  to 
exhibit  injured  dignity  or  to  be  insulted.  When  children  ap- 
proach the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  they  want  to  use  me  as  a 
yardstick.  I  have  passed  from  the  state  of  being  annoyed,  to  the 
point  of  slumping  so  that  they  may  gain  a  little  pleasure  from 
thinking  they  have  grown  even  though  they  haven't  gained  an 
inch. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  "yardstick  question."  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  God  made  me  and  those  of  my  size 
for  their  personal  and  private  cares,  and  they  never  fail  to  act  in 
accordance  with  such  a  belief.  During  such  moments,  I  in- 
variably wish  I  had  a  sharp  little  pin  to  thrust,  all  inadvertently, 
of  course,  into  the  offender.  So  be  frank  with  me,  do  you  not 
think  you  would  be  tempted  to  follow  a  similar  plan  if  you  re- 
peatedly found  yourself  in  a  correspondingly  distressing  and  un- 
comfortable position? 


lonkfi  anb  lank  Spux^uib 
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The  Thundering  Herd.     Zane  Grey. 

Here  we  have  the  Wild  West  at  its  wildest  and  woolliest. 
The  usual  stalwart  hero  saves  the  equally  usual  lily-white 
heroine  from  the  perennial  bold  bad  man.  However,  apart  from 
the  ordinary  story,  The  Thundering  Herd  is  one  of  Zane  Grey's 
best.  The  passages  descriptive  of  the  buffalo  stampede  are  the 
best  things  in  the  book.  They  are  also  what  make  the  screen 
version  at  all  impressive. 

Sky-Rocket.     Adela  Rogers  St.  John. 

Miss  St.  John's  story  was  written  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  some  of  the  stream  of  gold  which  seems  to  flow  so 
freely  into  the  pockets  of  scenario  writers.  This  story  of  the 
meteoric  rise  and  even  more  speedy  fall  of  a  beautiful  star  in 
Hollywood  should  find  a  ready  market  in  that  Movie  City.  It 
will  be  one  of  those  million  dollar  super-productions. 

With  This  Ring.     Fanny  Haslip  Lea. 

When  one  has  read  those  charmingly  impossible  short  stories 
It  Gives  a  Lovely  Light  and  others  of  Miss  Lea's,  one  is  a  trifle 
disappointed  in  this  first  long  novel.  With  This  Ring.  The  story- 
is  entertaining  enough  and  full  of  clever  lines,  not  to  mention  the 
relief  it  affords  in  the  midst  of  the  current  sex  thrillers.  How- 
ever, one  still  feels  that  Fanny  Haslip  Lea's  light  touch  is  better 
adapted  to  her  first  medium — the  short  story. 

The  Constant  Nymph.     Margaret  Kennedy. 

In  her  finished  and  artistic  style  Margaret  Kennedy  has  given 
us,  in  The  Constant  Nymph,  a  story  of  the  ancient  struggle  be- 
tween ultra-civilization  and  near-barbarism,  from  which  the  lat- 
ter emerges  with  flying  colors.     Miss  Kennedy  seems  to  "sit  on 
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the  fence"  when  any  questions  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  moral- 
ity are  in  question.  Though  the  story  is  very  well  written,  the 
same  theme  has  been  done  in  much  better  fashion  by  Hauptmann 
in  The  Goose-Man. 

Anything  But  the  Truth.     Carolyn  Wells. 

In  this  latest  detective  story  the  great  Fleming  Stone  does 
not  enter  until  very  nearly  the  end;  but,  of  course,  his  appear- 
ance is  the  signal  for  the  immediate  clearing  up  of  the  mystery. 
Our  modern  Sherlock  Holmes  instantly  finds  important  clues 
which  had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  Watson-esque  local 
police,  and  everything  is  as  clear  as  the  sunlight.  The  story  is 
not  very  well  written,  but  the  mystery  is  well  sustained  to  the  end. 


g^omp  Sprint  Non-Jtrttan 

The  Literary  Spotlight.     Edited  by  John  Farrar. 

Meeting  our  leading  literary  lights  in  the  pages  of  The  Lit- 
erary Spotlight  is  a  great  deal  like  meeting  prominent  actors  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  is  almost  equally  thrilling  to  the  lover  of 
contemporary  literature.  To  the  devotee  of  H.  L.  Mencken, 
does  it  not  sound  well-nigh  sacrilegious  to  hear  him  alluded  to 
as  "an  apple-cheeked  butcher's  boy"? — not  to  mention  the  "rak- 
ing over"  given  to  Heywood  Broun  about  his  nondescript  ap- 
pearance. Frederick  O'Brien,  the  writer  of  that  book  of  charm- 
ing fancies.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas,  is  described  as 
a  delightful  speaker  who  "has  never  learned  the  gentle  art  of 
sitting  down." 

These,  and  many  others — thirty  altogether — are  treated 
^inonymously  and  informally.  As  a  whole,  the  book  has,  of 
course,  all  the  faults  of  personal  criticism,  but  each  writer  has 
striven  to  be  at  least  fair  to  his  subject.  The  book  may  be  read 
with  entertainment  and  profit  by  all  followers  of  the  modern 
trend  in  literature. 
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Conversations  on  the  Contemporary  Drama.  Clayton  Hamilton. 
Just  imagine  being  able  to  say,  as  this  author  does,  that  one 
has  seen  every  play  produced  in  this  country  for  the  last  thirty- 
two  years!  There  is  a  record  which  any  lover  of  the  drama 
might  envy.  And  Mr.  Hamilton's  attendance  has  not  been  in 
vain.  It  has  borne  fruit  in  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  of  play- 
wrights and  plays  which  is  displayed  in  these  "Conversations." 
He  treats  of  Rostand,  Barrie,  Galsworthy,  and  others  of  our 
modern  dramatists,  and  says  a  much-needed  good  word  for 
Eugene  O'Neill.  The  value  of  his  opinions  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  met  and  talked  with  most  of  the  dramatists 
mentioned  in  the  book,  wherefore  one  is  sure  that  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  If  you  love  the  theater,  or  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  contemporary  dramatists  and  plays,  by  all 
means,  read  the  "Conversations." 
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EDITED  BY  CECILIA  McLOUGHLIN,  '25 


RAMATIC  activities  in  the  College  have  been  suc- 
cessfully divided  into  two  distinct  departments: 
one,  under  Miss  Gertrude  Walsh's  direction,  to 
present  the  Commencement  play,  and  the  other, 
directed  by  Miss  Agnes  Connolly,  to  prepare  a 
series  of  modern,  one-act  plays. 

Work  for  the  Commencement  play,  "As  You  Like  It,"  has 
now  begun  in  real  earnest.  Rehearsals  have  been  hold  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  since  February  15th,  under  Miss  Walsh's 
personal  supervision,  and  beginning  with  the  first  week  in  April 
two  rehearsals  a  week  will  be  added.  According  to  Miss 
Walsh's  own  statement,  prospects  for  the  success  of  "As  You 
Like  It"  are  promising.  She  has  been  very  painstaking  in  cast- 
ing the  play  with  a  view  to  securing  the  best  possible  results. 
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The  cast,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  dukes,  has  been  definitely 
assigned  as  follows : 

Amiens Dorothy  Dempsey,  '25 

Jacques Louise  McGough,  '27 

Le  Beau Mary  Cherry,  '27 

Oliver   Virginia  Fox,  '25 

Jacques  de  B Mabel  Barton,  '26 

Orlando Emily  O'Mara,  '25 

Adam   Beatrice  Rick,  '25 

Charles Dorothy  Matthews,  '27 

William    Grace  O'Brien,  '25 

Touchstone Muriel  McCarthy,  '25 

Dennis   Gertrude  Murphy,  '26 

Sylvius Margaret  Johnston,  '26 

CoRiN Agnes  Roland,  '25 

Rosalind Cecilia  McLoughlin,  '25 

Celia   Mary  McGinnis,  '25 

Phoebe   Gertrude  Dilworth,  '25 

Audrey   Genevieve  Carter,  '26 

Miss  Connolly's  class  is  also  very  active,  holding  meetings 
from  three  to  six  o'clock  every  Friday  afternoon.  Plays  under 
way  are:  "The  Romancers,"  "Joint  Owners  in  Spain,"  "  'Op  o' 
Me  Thumb,"  and  "The  Florist  Shop."  The  first  two  will  be 
ready  for  presentation  at  the  Literary  Society's  social  meeting 
on  April  23d. 

EDITED   BY   BERNADETTE   M.   GARVEY,    '26 

THE  YBAEBOOK  ^^  ^^^  pubHcation  of  this  number  the  Yearbook 
will  have  gone  to  press.  According  to  present 
plans  and  intentions  it  will  be  a  larger  volume  than  those  that 
have  preceded  it.  That  would  be  inferred  from  the  increased 
number  of  graduates  this  year.    But  the  policy  of  the  1925  Foot- 
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prints  favors  a  larger  and,  if  possible,  a  more  representative  book. 
To  intensify  its  intrinsic  value  and  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  talent,  the  classes  have  been  given  additional  pages 
and  freedom  from  strict  spacial  limits  in  the  matter  of  literary 
contributions.  Again,  a  larger  book  is  possible  because  this 
year  there  are  six  classes  instead  of  five,  and  a  net  increase  of 
more  than  sixty  in  registration;  the  presumption  in  this  case  be- 
ing that  there  is  a  proportionate  increase  in  financial  assistance. 
To  realize  this  presumption,  which  has  dictated  the  material  qual- 
ity of  the  book,  the  business  manager  has  labored  unceasingly. 
Her  efforts  and,  in  most  cases,  the  generous  support  of  the  stu- 
dents, have  greatly  relieved  the  usual  financial  strain  of  such  a 
publication.  Many  have  cheerfully  responded  to  her  solicita- 
tions, and  as  many  are  expected  to  do  so  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  To  the  former  we  are  sincerely  grateful  for  their  in- 
terest and  promptness;  to  the  latter,  we  feel,  only  a  reminder  is 
necessary. 

Our  underlying  idea,  which  has  often  been  a  cogent  argument 
of  the  manager,  is  that  Footprints  is  the  year's  record  of  the  Col- 
lege by  right  of  propriety,  and  not  simply  of  the  Senior  Class. 
To  the  Seniors  falls  the  responsibility  of  formulating  and  direct- 
ing it  and,  necessarily,  of  impressing  upon  it  the  marks  of  their 
character,  history,  and  talents.  To  this  Senior  overshadowing, 
as  it  were,  there  has  never  been  raised  any  objection,  nor  is  any 
expected.  Is  it  not  a  natural  supposition  that  the  graduating 
class  of  an  institution  is  most  typical  of  its  temper  for  four  years, 
and  therefore  its  most  fitting  spokesman?  This  is  the  idea 
which  has  directed  the  planning  of  the  book  and  our  modest  of- 
fering of  it  to  you  as  the  Yearbook  of  St.  Joseph's  College — as 
worthy  of  the  College  and  you  as  we  can  make  it. 

Numbers  in  the  classes  and  an  unselfish  unanimity  of  sym- 
pathy can  assure  the  financial  success  of  the  Yearbook,  but  they 
are  useless  without  literary  and  artistic  material  and  equipment. 
The  College  surely  has  the  equipment  to  do  itself  journalistic 
justice:  the  only  assurance  it  needs  is  the  turn-out  of  material 
worthy  of  its  ability.     In  this  matter  the  girls  in  all  the  classes 
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have  been  willing  and  obliging.  The  editors  realize  too  well  how 
difficult  it  is  to  sketch  or  write  for  criticism  and  publication, 
particularly  on  subjects  which  are  more  often  assigned  than 
chosen  by  preference.  They  realize,  too,  that  the  burden  has 
frequently  fallen  on  a  few  gifted,  generous  good  sports  in  the 
sketching  and  writing  crafts.  This  condition  has  unavoidably 
occasioned  the  more  serious  delays  that  have  caused  editorial 
anxiety.  But  of  this  nothing  can  be  said,  for  the  girls  have 
worked  at  the  greatest  speed  compatible  with  excellence  in  the 
finished  product.  So  it  is  with  a  particularly  strong  and  sym- 
pathetic feeling  that  I  wish  to  thank  them,  on  behalf  of  the  edi- 
torial staff,  for  their  unstinting  expenditure  of  time,  care,  and 
ingenuity  in  the  interest  of  Footprints,  1925. 

Agnes  M.  Corry, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


"Rose  Marie,  we  love  you. 
Always  dreaming  of  you," — 
^■.^^^  „,«„•«-      And  indeed,  we  are  dreaming  of  her;  and  not 

JUNIOR  WEEK  '  .  , 

only  of  her,  but  of  every  single  thing  that  oc- 
curred during  our  Junior  Week,  from  the  supper  at  Giolito's 
to  the  very  last  dance  at  the  "Prom." 

It  was  certainly  a  happy  group  of  girls  that  gathered  in  the 
lobby  at  Giolito's  on  Monday  night.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Miss 
McEntee,  our  very  popular  professor,  the  fun  began  in  earnest. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  just  where  the  time  did  go,  but  when 
one  of  the  girls  looked  at  her  watch  she  discovered  to  our  sur- 
prise and  consternation  that  we  had  about  twenty  minutes  to 
finish  our  dessert  and  get  to  the  theater,  where  the  rising  curtain 
found  us  awaiting  breathlessly  the  appearance  of  "Rose  Marie." 

Our  temporary  disappointment  upon  hearing  that  Mary  Ellis 
was  not  to  play,  was  quickly  overcome  by  our  delight  in  the 
charming  acting  of  her  substitute,  and  the  information  that  Miss 
Massy  would  be  glad  to  receive  us  after  the  performance.  Our 
joy  was  great,  but  not  even  with  the  "tired  but  happy"  adieus 
was  our  happiness  lessened  in  the  least  degree,  for  the  pleasant 
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reality  was  but  changed  to  a  sweet  memory,  and  to-morrow  was 
still  to  come. 

Tuesday  marked  the  date  of  the  Junior  banquet  to  the  Stu- 
dent Body,  followed  by  the  theater  party  given  to  '26  by  '27. 
The  attraction  was  the  Duncan  Sisters'  "Topsy  and  Eva."  The 
two  classes,  accompanied  by  Miss  Pantano,  indulged  in  an  eve- 
ning of  merriment,  laughing  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  Rosetta 
Duncan  and  captive  to  the  charms  of  Vivian. 

There  are  perhaps  few  of  us  who  have  not  seen  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  We  had  never,  however,  seen  it  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  musical  numbers  and  jests,  but  withal,  it  had  lost 
none  of  its  charm  and  dignity,  and  we  were  more  than  once  dis- 
covered by  our  equally  guilty  neighbor,  furtively  brushing  away 
tears  of  compassion  for  Uncle  Tom  and  the  other  slaves,  while 
at  the  next  moment  we  were  laughing  uproariously  at  some 
antic  of  Topsy's.  It  was  another  evening  to  be  remembered,  and 
to  hear  us  humming  the  song  hit,  "Remembering,"  one  would 
say  that  we  had  with  one  accord  determined  to  die  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty. 

"The  Senior  Class  requests  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  the 
premiere  of  St.  Joseph's  Grill,  on 
Wednesday,  February  the  eleventh, 
at  six  o'clock." 

Here  was  the  promise  of  a  genuine  good  time,  and  we  may 
well  say  that  the  event  itself  was  more  than  a  fulfillment  of  the 
promise.  It  was  a  novelty  for  which  we  never  would  have 
hoped  in  our  fondest  dreams.  The  dainty  menu  served  by  the 
Seniors,  and  the  entertainment  they  tendered  us,  are  among  our 
most  treasured  recollections  of  Junior  Week. 

And  Friday  came  the  Prom !  The  thirteenth  at  that !  We 
laugh  at  superstition — we  are  immune  to  the  hoo-doo.  It  holds 
no  fears  for  us.  W^as  there  ever  a  greater  success  than  the 
Junior  Promenade  staged  on  a  day  ordinarily  accredited  with 
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nothing  but  failure  ?  All  day  the  College  buzzed  in  expectancy, 
and  at  last  the  evening  arrived — and  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and 
Paul  Whiteman's  Orchestra,  the  pretty  dance  orders  and  dainty 
favors;  in  short,  everything  which  could  possibly  be  thought  to 
make  it  a  "night  of  nights." 

One  of  the  distinct  surprises  of  the  evening  was  the  presen- 
tation to  the  Juniors  by  the  Freshmen  of  quaint  little  corsage 
bouquets  of  violets  and  tea-roses.  The  happy  classmates  were 
almost  too  overcome  with  pleasure  to  walk  with  any  appearance 
of  sedateness  in  the  promenade;  but  the  difficulty  was  at  last 
accomplished  by  sheer  will  power,  and  the  audience  exclaimed 
enthusiastically  over  the  beautiful  picture  presented  by  1926  "en 
marche." 

But  all  good  things  must  end,  as  we  all  know,  and  when  the 
musicians  stopped  playing  there  was  the  usual  reluctant  exodus. 
Among  the  happy  dancers  seen  during  the  course  of  the  evening, 
in  addition  to  Mrs.  McCaffrey,  Mrs.  Weiden  and  Mrs.  Lynch, 
were  Katherine  Kilgallen,  Jack  Stanley;  Agnes  Daly,  Robert 
Fort;  Katherine  Fisher,  Richard  Walsh;  Irene  Lent,  Frank 
Hunter;  Margaret  Crowley,  Robert  Weiden;  Barbara  Eckels, 
Dr.  A.  L.  Scheff ;  Margaret  Howard,  J.  Fleming  Rutledge;  Mary 
Greene,  Joseph  Matthews;  Helen  Stewart,  Charles  Mayo; 
Loretto  Colborne,  Joseph  Hickerson;  Mary  McDonnell,  George 
Garvey;  Bernadette  Garvey,  Charles  McDonnell;  Margaret 
Johnston,  Francis  Fisher;  Gertrude  Cowley,  William  P.  Meyer; 
May  Dannenhoff er,  Edmund  Bigall ;  Marie  Savino,  James  Dono- 
hue;  Eileen  Murray,  James  Harrity;  Gertrude  Murphy,  Samuel 
Van  Steimberg;  Marge  Keenan,  Kirk  Werber;  Genevieve  Carter, 
F.  Clarkson;  Mareitta  Rockefeller,  Arthur  Carter;  Eleanor 
Dolan,  Thomas  Fitzpatrick;  Gladys  Reardon,  John  Rooney; 
Agnes  O'Connor,  F.  McEachern;  Marie  Sheehan,  Lawrence 
Hansen;  Mary  Mirabella,  William  Mirabella;  Genevieve 
D'Albora,  Dr.  Vincent  Rosati;  Mabel  Barton,  Ed.  Farrell;  Helen 
Straub,  Everett  Hillman;  Regina  Gillan,  Edward  Kessler;  May 
Magrath,  Jack  Loughran;  Mary  Lynch,  Alexander  Turnbull; 
Helen   Weiden,   James   Tracey;   Agnes   McShane,    David   Mc- 
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Shane ;  Violet  Farrell,  Thomas  Devlin ;  Helen  Kilgallen,  Thomas 
Farrell;  Rita  Fearon,  George  Bryan;  Eleanor  Howard,  Arthur 
O'Leary;  Roselyn  Weiden,  Dr.  Stahl;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hostage; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll ;  Christine  Gibson,  L.  J.  Dougherty ;  Emily 
O'Mara,  Garrett  P.  Gleason;  Genevieve  Sheridan,  WilHam 
Magee;  Muriel  McCarthy,  Meredith  Jones;  Mary  McGinnis, 
Charles  B.  Molineux;  Muriel  Simpson,  Charles  Schotte;  Grace 
O'Brien,  John  Robinson;  Gertrude  Dilv^^orth,  G.  Dilworth;  Mar- 
garet Meehan,  George  Copeland ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Copeland ; 
Sally  Todd,  Charles  Eagan;  Agnes  Magnor,  K.  Mosier;  Mary 
Howard,  George  Cazzazza;  Cecilia  Dolan,  Thomas  Raprocki; 
Beatrice  Rick,  Vincent  J.  Malone;  Catherine  Hannon,  Arthur 
Hines;  Agnes  Roland,  Donald  O'Mara;  Rosalind  Molesphini, 
Francis  O'Connor;  Rita  McCaffrey,  John  Dolan;  Margaret 
Roche.  Jim  O'Shea;  Dorothy  Matthews,  E.  Matthews;  Myrtle 
Foster,  Lawrence  Fitzgerald;  Marge  Harnett,  Francis  Dorier; 
Rita  Harnett,  Joseph  Driscoll;  Ida  O'Connor,  Jack  Henry;  Anna 
Clynes,  Jack  Clynes;  Dorothy  Thompson,  Anna  McDonald,  Ed- 
ward J.  Keane ;  Louise  Rowland,  William  Schwartz ;  Lucy  Har- 
ris, Earnest  Kerwand;  Ruth  Stahl,  J.  Reil;  Dorothy  Graham, 
Watson  McRea ;  Ethel  Dames,  Bob  Connelly ;  Margaret  Streeter, 
L.  Prendergast;  Lillian  McLaughlin,  E.  Mooney;  Madeline 
Hearns,  Frank  Parker;  Marie  Hilt,  Harold  Worzel;  Gertrude 
Gerety,  Martin  Clayton;  Betty  Calton,  Wm.  L.  McGinnis; 
Marion  Clark,  Leo  McCarthy;  Mary  Bird,  John  Budclark;  Ruth 
Hunt,  Walter  Larkin ;  Thelma  Roche,  C.  R.  Daniels ;  Irene  Lavin, 
William  McDonald;  Cecil  Springstein,  Edwin  Burke;  Miriam 
Cleary,  James  Bowles;  Carola  Wipprecht,  George  Sasso;  Grace 
Sasso,  Charles  Boger;  Clarissa  Kern,  Edward  Murphy;  Jane 
Sweek,  George  Vorboch ;  Helen  Jeffries,  George  Costigan ;  Mary 
Middlecamp,  Harold  Quinn;  Marie  O'Shea,  Fred  Ferazzo; 
Esther  Fording,  Ivan  Kittelson;  Louise  McGough,  Edward  Mc- 
Gough;  Ruth  Murphy,  Thomas  Conneally;  Grace  Murphy, 
Eugene  Scott ;  Elvira  Todd,  Al  Cunningham ;  Ann  Holwell,  Vin- 
cent Breiner;  Alice  Waterhouse,  Leonard  Sullivan;  Margaretta 
Conley,  James  Conley;  Margaret  Wilson,  A.  Peary;  Catherine 
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Wilson,  C.  Rossiter;  Josephine  Weiden,  Joseph  Barth;  Margaret 
Fischer,  Raymond  McGarrigle;  Jeanette  Farrell,  Richard  La 
Velle;  Frances  Winkler,  James  Masterson;  Helen  Griffiths,  Jo- 
seph Jimbolvo ;  Marion  Paine,  Chester  Carroll ;  Ann  Keating,  Jo- 
seph Tuohy;  Bernadette  Dolan,  James  B.  Morgan;  Agnes  Corry, 
Alan  V.  Rochford;  Sylvia  Corsiglia,  Alfred  Rosotti;  Viola 
Hearns,  Frank  Hearns;  Ella  Manning,  James  Glynn;  Margaret 
Lynch,  George  Grace;  Helen  Kenny,  Roger  Walsh;  Blanche 
Murphy,  James  Little;  Mary  Murray,  Horace  Kelley;  Evelyn 
Haggerty,  James  Conway;  Ethel  Sherrie,  James  Goggin. 

G.  M.  C,  '26. 


ANOTHER  BECiTAL  BY  Eucouragcd  by  the  success  of  their  first 
THE  SOPHOMORES  artistic  recital,  the  Sophomores  are  plan- 

ning another  which  they  are  sure  will  prove  just  as  delightful  as 
their  first  attempt.  "Contemporary  Poetry"  is  the  field  that  will 
be  explored  on  this  occasion.  The  girls  have  evolved  a  decidedly 
original  way  of  treating  this  subject  and  all  who  attend  are  prom- 
ised an  enjoyable  afternoon.  Tendencies  in  modern  poetry,  es- 
pecially as  they  concern  the  form  and  scheme  of  the  whole,  will 
be  treated  by  Miss  Miriam  Cleary.  Miss  Bernadette  Dolan  will 
discuss  another  phase  of  modern  tendencies,  which  concern  per- 
sonalities and  such  fascinating  subjects.  Miss  Estelle  Stawiarski 
has  prepared  an  interesting  talk  on  some  of  the  modern  Irish 
poets.  Other  members  of  the  class  have  arranged  a  series  of 
interpretive  readings  and  instances  to  supplement  the  opening 
talks.  These  should  make  the  program  distinctive.  After  this 
unusual  program,  '27  will  entertain  its  guests  at  tea. 

Mary  Stack,  '27. 


Atlfbttra 
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Hunter  (^nniB 

February  14 

HE  day  after  the  Junior  Prom  was  the  one  on 
which  we  of  the  'Varsity  met  the  second  defeat 
of  our  basketball  season — Saturday,  the  fourteenth, 
following  Friday,  the  thirteenth,  of  February. 
Hunter  took  a  game  from  us  on  their  New  York 
court — our  return  game  with  them.  Hunter's  advantage  of  play- 
ing on  their  home  court  enabled  them  to  pile  up  a  lead  which, 
though  we  fought  hard,  we  could  not  overtake.  The  best  we 
could  do  was  tally  a  score  of  26  to  Hunter's  46. 

February  28 

Our  defeat,  however,  was  not  to  keep  us  down.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  we  left  Grand  Central  Station  to  uphold 
the  basketball  honor  of  our  Alma  Mater.  We  journeyed  up  to 
New  Rochelle  for  our  return  game  with  the  Alumnae  of  that 
college.  Our  pace  proved  too  much  for  New  Rochelle's  B.A.'s. 
Though  they  "rushed"  us  during  the  first  three  quarters,  the  last 
quarter  of  the  game  showed  that  our  speed  was  the  more  steady. 
We  returned  to  Brooklyn,  victors  by  a  very  unequal  score. 

Agnes  McShane,  '26. 

f^t  3oH?pI|*B  tia.  (BBOt^mn  (Honrt 

March  7 

Better  pass  work  and  brilliant  all-round  playing  gave  St.  Jo- 
se])h's  a  well-deserved  basketball  victory  over  the  Georgian  Court 
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College  with  a  score  of  23-17.  The  contest  was  stubbornly 
fought  from  start  to  finish,  the  visitors  leading  at  half  time  with 
15  to  8.  Cecilia  Dolan  and  Katherine  Wilson  starred  for  St, 
Joseph's  and  Miss  Dunne  scored  for  Georgian  Court.  The  line- 
up was : 

St.  Joseph's   {22))  Positions  Georgian  Court  (17) 

Dolan Right  Forward Meade 

Wilson Left  Forward Dunne 

McCaffrey   Center Dabraich 

Stawiarski  Side  Center Webster 

Magnor    Right  Guard Conley 

McShane Left  Guard Murphy 


March  14 

On  March  14th,  St.  Joseph's  quintet  held  St.  Elizabeth's 
team  to  a  24-24  draw.  The  home  team  started  well,  but  the 
visitors  rallied  and  forged  to  the  front  at  the  half-time  whistle, 
16-13.     The  score  see-sawed  in  the  second  half,  and  the  final 

score  was  24-24,  with  the  line-up  as  follows : 

St.  Joseph's   (24)  Positions  St.  Elizabeth's   (24) 

Dolan Right  Forward Gormely 

Lynch   Left  Forward Mosher 

McCaffrey   Center Closky 

Stawiarski  Side  Center Grahn 

McShane   Right  Guard McElroy 

Fording  . Left  Guard Dawson 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Editor  of  this  De- 
partment that  an  error  was  made  in  recording  the  'Varsity  line- 
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up  for  the  February  issue  of  Loria.     The  formation  of  the  en- 
tire squad  is  printed  below : 

Forwards — Ceciha  Dolan,  Mary  Lynch. 

Guards — Rhoda  Magnor,  Agnes  McShane. 

Jumping  Center — Rita  McCaffrey. 

Side  Center — Estelle  Stawiarski. 

Substitutes — Katherine  Wilson  and  Esther  Fording. 

g>t.  SnBFpl^'B  TIB.  (gporgtan  Glourt 

March  21 

As  LoRiA  goes  to  press,  there  comes  to  us  news  of  the  last 
victory  of  the  season,  with  a  final  score  of  43-17.  The  scene 
was  made  lively  by  the  spirited  cheers  for  the  teams,  and  every 
St.  Joseph's  girl  was  moved  to  admiration  by  the  exceptional 
playing  of  the  Georgian  Court  girls,  who,  while  they  lost,  lost 
well. 

The  game  began  with  tie  scores  running  through  to  8-8,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score  stood  18-12  in  favor  of  St. 
Joseph's.  The  home  team  forged  well  ahead  in  the  last  half, 
however,  and  concluded  most  satisfactorily  the  most  successful 
season  St.  Joseph's  College  has  ever  experienced  on  the  basket- 
ball court.  ^  G.  M.  C,  '25. 

3ntpr-^Ia00  (gampfi 

The  Inter-Class  game  season  has  begun  and  the  attendant  en- 
thusiasm runs  high  in  the  College.  A  number  of  games  have 
been  scheduled  and  much  curiosity  has  been  evinced  concerning 
the  probable  winner  of  the  championship,  until  now  held  by  the 
Class  of  1926. 

The  first  game  was  on  March  2d,  between  the  Junior  and 
Freshman  Classes.  The  score  was  a  decided  victory  for  the 
Freshmen  with  a  score  of  23-19. 

The  Seniors  next  followed  up  with  a  victory  over  the  SophT 
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omores  on  March  9th,  and  the  score  was  such  as  to  cause  con- 
siderable worry  to  all  future  contestants  with  the  graduates.  As 
the  whistle  blew  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  half,  the  score  was 
43-11. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  March  16th  the  two  winners,  the  Seniors 
and  Freshmen,  met  on  the  field  of  battle  to  see  which  would  leave 
it  conquerors.  Fortune  had  turned  against  the  upper  classmen, 
however,  and  the  youngsters  won,  30-19. 

March  23d  was  the  occasion  of  the  Junior-Sophomore  game, 
which  was  most  pleasing  to  the  Juniors,  who  won  after  a  not 
very  great  struggle.  The  Sophomore  playing  was  good,  but  the 
players  were  not  particularly  matched  as  to  size,  which  perhaps 
counted  in  large  measure  towards  their  defeat,  which  was  ac- 
complished at  a  score  of  26-17. 

The  Freshman  class  has  so  far  been  undefeated,  and  its 
chances  for  the  championship  seem  almost  assured,  unless  it  is 
beaten  by  the  Sophs  on  March  30th,  and  there  is  still  a  Senior- 
Junior  game  to  ht  played  before  the  final  results  of  the  season 
may  be  computed. 


EDITED  BY  BEATRICE  H.  RICK,    '25 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple. 

Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  February  edition  of  The  Holy  Cross  Purple,  with  its 
excellent  short  stories,  has  led  the  reader  into  an  Oriental  atmos- 
phere, the  modern  Cairo  in  the  "Blue  Scarab"  and  the  ancient 
Ramsesan  Egypt  in  that  inimitable  "Winged  Sun-Disc."  "The 
Failure,"  a  story  of  Broadway  drama,  slightly  suggests  a  Rus- 
sian drama  read  a  short  time  ago.  In  the  literary  treatise,  "Psy- 
chology Without  a  Soul,"  that  all-important  topic  is  so  clearly 
and  yet  so  pleasantly  discussed  that  v^e  suggest  its  reading  by  the 
Philosophy    class.      Of    the    poetry    included    in    this    number. 


The  Exchange  '^^ 

"Friendship"  and  "Voveo"  were  the  most  appeaUng,  particularly 
this  bit  from  the  former : 

"God  speed  you  now;  the  sky  shows  clear 
Day's  promised  gifts  of  light. 
I  wish  you  well,  e'en  though  a  tear 

Obscure  my  parting  sight, 
And  may  you  find  when  eve  draws  near 
Aye  comrades  through  the  night." 

Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  International  Federation  of  Catholic 

Alumnae. 

One  dreary  day  in  March,  we  chanced  upon  that  simple  and 
appeahng  article  "Prayer,"  written  by  one  of  our  Brooklyn 
priests.  Having  perused  it,  we  realized  that  "to  write  the  history 
of  prayer  would  be  telling  the  history  of  humanity."  The  heavy 
clouds  had  fled  after  reading  this  human  essay  with  this  very 
appropriate  thought  for  a  wearied  spirit,  "We  must  go  to  Him 
by  prayer,  that  our  life  may  be  sustained,  that  our  strength  may 
be  maintained,  that  our  effort  may  be  inspired  and  ennobled." 

In  this  number,  besides  the  many  notices  of  chapter  activ- 
ities, there  appeared  an  intensely  interesting  article  on  "A  Pious 
Difficult  Journey  from  a  Foreign  Correspondent."  The  brief 
notice,  however,  that  is  most  valuable  to  collegians  was  that  ex- 
plaining the  new  essay  contest  for  college  seniors. 

The  Setonian. 

Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  articles,  the  March 
Setonian  is  devoted  to  purely  college  affairs.  And  yet  for  these, 
the  reading  of  it  by  other  collegians  is  exceedingly  enjoyable. 
The  essays,  "Irish  Fairies"  and  "Folk  Lore,"  and  the  "Apprecia- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson,"  reveal  an  enthusiastic  spirit  for  the 
true  and  the  good.  However,  what  attracted  us  were  the  short 
stories,  especially  "The  Legendary  Apostle."  'The  College  Girl" 
is  a  clever  verse  picture  of  the  modern  collegian.  We  dare  to 
quote  a  few  lines: 
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"Blessings  on  thee,  little  girl; 
College  queen,  with  auburn  curl. 
With  thy  grown-up  baby  talk, 
And  thy  dainty,  graceful  walk, 
With  thy  red  lips,  redder  still, 
Kissed  by  lip-stick  without  thrill. 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  wavy  fair  hair's  grace, 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy — 
I  am  but  a  foolish  boy. 

"Thus  the  years  of  youth  go  by 
Like  the  winking  of  an  eye. 
Oh,  that  thou  couldst  know  the  bliss 
Ere  it  passes,  little  miss." 

St.  Mary's  Chimes. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

The  Greater  St.  Mary's  Movement,  begun  in  1924,  will  con- 
tinue through  1925,  as  the  March  number  so  satisfactorily  attests. 
In  fact,  the  very  magazine  breathes  of  the  love  and  loyalty  for 
St.  Mary's  by  her  graduates  and  her  friends.  Not  only  the  news 
articles  exude  this  Alma  Mater  spirit,  but  even  the  short  stories, 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  were  "Sylvia  and  the  Greater 
St.  Mary's  Housewarming,"  and  the  spiritual,  ethereal  "Castle  of 
the  King's  Daughter."  Above  all  else  in  this  issue,  poetry  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Greater  St.  Mary's  number.  We  could 
not  refrain  from  a  short  quotation  of  an  alumna's,  "The  Magic 
of  Lilacs." 

"Yet,  though  these  should  fade  and  forsake  me. 
There  is  one  unforgettable  thing 
Too   fragile  for  even   a  memory. 
The  scent  of  the  lilacs  in  spring. 

"Yet,  I  hold  still  unsullied  and  fadeless 
(Oh,  heartbreaking,  exquisite  thing) 
A  secret  that  never  was  spoken. 
But  breathed  by  the  lilacs  in  spring." 
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[Dorothy  Willmann,  '23,  who  is  doing  some  very  interesting  and  valuable 
work  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Mission  Board,  has  sent  in  the 
following  account  of  its  activities.— Editor.] 

EDICAL  Missions  have  been  identified  with  the 
spread  of  Catholicity  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  era.  Mother  Church,  realizing  the  keen 
importance  of  healing  the  physical  ills  of  man, 
^  tended  him  at  home  and  in  hospitals.  She  heeded 
the  cry  of  the  suffering  children  of  humanity.  She  recognized 
the  need  of  enlightening  the  souls  of  pagans  through  clean  and 
wholesome  bodies.  Who,  in  truth,  could  answer  the  call  of 
Christianity  when  diseased  bodies  and  cancerous  growths  are 
ignored  by  that  same  Christian  charity  ? 

Knowing  naught  of  sanitation,  these  pagan  masses  continue 
to  grovel  in  their  usual  habits  of  filth.  Preventable  diseases 
prevail.  Peculiar  religious  customs  bind  them  to  ridiculous  prac- 
tices that  bar  the  way  for  health.  We  find  the  dead  carcass  of 
the  "sacred  cow"  polluting  the  "cleansing"  water  of  countless 
hundreds.  The  unfortunate  child,  born  under  an  unlucky  star, 
is  left  to  die  of  starvation  or  exposure.  What  matters  a  human 
soul  to  those  who  know  not  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
suffered  and  died  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls?  And  what 
matters  a  human  soul  to  those  of  us  who  sit  with  the  complacent 
certitude  that  the  finest  medical  assistance  awaits  our  beck  and 
call  ?  It  is  but  too  true  that  the  answer  in  both  cases  is  invariably 
the  same. 

But,  thank  God,  there  are  some  few  exceptions  to  this  condi- 
tion, too.     Though  modern  science  and  superior  knowledge  has 
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failed  to  recognize  the  Supreme  Being  through  the  exceptional 
manifestations  of  Nature,  there  are  still  those  who  have  in- 
herited that  sympathetic  charity  and  staunch  courage  that  moti- 
vated the  actions  of  Fabiola,  of  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Camillus. 
The  memory  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Agnes  McLaren,  the  learned 
Scotch  convert  to  Catholicism,  is  still  warm  in  the  hearts  of 
many.  Dr.  Margaret  Lamont,  another  convert,  is  known  in 
almost  every  mission  field  in  China,  India,  and  Africa.  Dr. 
Anna  Dengel,  successor  to  Dr.  McLaren,  has  already  achieved 
world-wide  recognition,  particularly  due  to  her  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  the  care  of  women  and  children  in  the  sections  of  Kash- 
mir and  Punjab  in  India.  And  we  Americans  bashfully  point  to 
our  first  American  doctors  in  the  foreign  field.  Dr.  Francis  and 
Dr.  O'Donoghue,  who  are  now  working  in  the  missions  of  the 
Fathers  of  St.  Columban  in  Hupeh,  China. 

There  are  others,  too.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  the 
Medical  Mission  Board  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  approved  the  initial  attempt  of  the 
Holy  Cross  Fathers  in  sending  four  American  nurses  to  a  for- 
eign mission  field.  On  Christmas  Day  these  noble  pioneers  be- 
gan their  labors  in  the  Bengalese  section  of  India.  If  we  glance 
back  to  Europe,  we  see  there  the  well-established  Institute 
founded  by  Msgr.  Becker  at  Wurzburg,  where  there  are  some 
thirty  doctors  waiting  for  the  necessary  funds  to  transport  them 
to  any  corner  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  well-organized  Med- 
ical Mission  Society  in  England.  And  if  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  steal  into  the  Vatican  Gardens  during  this  Mission 
Exhibit,  we  would  see  the  advancement  of  Medical  Missions  in 
all  of  the  mission  fields  in  the  world. 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XL,  in  offering  suggestions  for  the 
Exhibit,  made  a  strong  plea  for  Medical  Missions,  bringing  to 
mind  the  care  not  only  of  the  multitudinous  pagans,  but  also  of 
the  priest,  Sister,  or  Brother  who  has  sacrificed  his  or  her  life 
for  our  responsibility  "to  teach  all  nations."  Too  recent  in  the 
thoughts  of  Americans  is  the  sad  death  of  one  of  the  first  band 
of  the  Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America  who  went 
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to  China.  Had  Father  Price  received  the  necessary  medical 
care,  humanly  speaking,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  recovered  to  carry  on  his  heroic  work.  And  numerous 
other  such  sorrowful  instances  could  be  mentioned. 

It  is  time  for  us  then,  followers  in  the  path  of  Christ's  teach- 
ings, to  hearken  to  the  words  of  Our  Master,  spoken  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  to  the  words  of  Christ's  successor  in  Rome 
to-day.  Just  as  we  aided  the  Red  Cross  workers  during  the 
World  War,  to  placate  the  sufferings  of  our  maimed  soldiers,  so 
now  must  we  assist  the  missioners  on  the  field.  And  just  as  we 
have  always  rushed  to  the  relief  of  nations,  impoverished  phys- 
ically, so  now  must  we  send  the  necessary  means  of  feeding  the 
masses,  starving  spiritually.  Truly  then  can  we  hope  to  sit  on 
the  right  of  Our  Lord,  and  hear,  "Amen,  I  say  unto  you,  as  long 
as  you  did  it  to  these,  My  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me." 

Dorothy  J.  Willmann. 

Alumna?  ISoUb 

BECEPTioN  AT  It  is  March  22d,  Reception  Day  at  the  mother- 
BEENTwooD  housc  of  the  Sistcrs  of  St.  Joseph.  The  crowds 
of  people  that  fill  the  Brentwood  Chapel  watch  the  stirring  cere- 
mony eagerly,  expectantly.  But  to  us  of  St.  Joseph's  it  holds  a 
particular  significance  because  one  of  these  postulants,  so  joyfully 
sacrificing  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  the  privilege  of  devot- 
ing themselves  to  God's  service,  is  none  other  than  our  own 
Rosamond  Thompson. 

Loveliest  of  them  all  "Bob"  appears  to  her  hosts  of  loyal 
friends,  whose  presence  bears  mute  testimony  of  her  place  in 
their  hearts.  What  contentment,  what  sublime  serenity  is  hers — 
a  fitting  reward  for  "the  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare,"  which  have 
guided  her  to  the  attainment  and  enjoyment  of  that  "other 
world." 

We  feel  that  she  is  completely  happy  in  her  choice;  we  pray 
that  as  the  years  of  her  life  unfold  "that  greater  vision"  will  be 
hers.  That  this  is  the  wish  of  all  we  know.  That  it  is  the  par- 
ticular wish  of  St.  Joseph's  we  are  assured,  for  Sister  Marie 
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Therese,  as  "Bob"  is  now  called,  is  the  first  Sister  of  St.  Joseph 
who  is  a  fellow  alumna  of  that  Alma  Mater  of  which  we  are 
again  so  justly  proud.  j 

Catherine  M.  Keely. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ^^^  meeting  and  greeting  of  Bishop  Molloy  to 
COMMUNION  the  Alumnae  was,  as  ever,  most  welcome.  For 
he  is  our  closest  and  dearest  friend.  His  wise 
counsels  will  undoubtedly  be  pursued  by  all  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  him.  Then  Holy  Mass  followed.  The  College 
Chapel  is  indeed  beautiful  and  a  fitting  place  for  us  to  commune 
with  our  Changeless  Friend.  A  large  number  of  Alumnae  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion  from  Bishop  Molloy.  Three  hymns 
sung  by  a  small  choral  group  added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
Mass. 

Immediately  following,  the  girls  made  their  way  to  the  Hotel 
St.  George,  where  breakfast  was  to  be  served.  The  chairman, 
Margaret  White,  had  chosen  the  Dragon  Room  as  the  place  most 
suitable  for  the  function.  From  its  name  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  that  the  predominate  tone  of  decoration  was  a  lovely 
dragon  green.  In  complement  to  this  were  crimson  chairs  placed 
about  the  various  tables.  There  was  one  long  guest  table  facing 
several  smaller  ones  around  which  the  various  classes  sat.  Each 
table  was  spread  with  smilax  and  ferns  and  had  in  the  center  a 
gold  basket  of  Easter  lilies  and  daffodils.  A  word  must  be  said 
of  the  speakers'  table.  At  equal  distances  rested  huge  masses  of 
the  same  flowers.  Directly  behind  the  table  hung  the  Alumnae 
banner  of  gold  and  white.  The  vivid  green  and  crimson  softened 
by  the  mellow  gold  and  white  made  a  delightful  canvas  for  the 
onlookers. 

Now  we  must  rest  our  attention  on  the  occupants  of  the  pic- 
ture. Father  Le  Bufife  and  Mr.  Shuster,  the  guests  of  honor, 
sat  at  the  president's  right.  At  either  side  were  the  officers  and 
chairman. 

After  the  delectable  breakfast  the  speakers  were  introduced. 
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First  came  Father  Le  Biiffe.  In  his  self-named  "chatty  tone" 
he  acquainted  us  intimately  with  the  true  definition  of  the  Science 
of  Social  Service.  His  connection  with  this  work  enabled  him 
to  quote  instances  in  which  great  service  of  a  nature  that  is 
keenly  interesting  to  those  of  charitable  intent  should  have 
quickened  these  souls  to  stir  themselves.  No  doubt  from  our 
very  midst  the  social  servant  whom  he  is  seeking  will  present 
herself.  Next,  Mr.  Shuster  of  the  College  English  Department 
spoke.  His  message  was  terse,  pertinent  and  worthy  of  medita- 
tion— we  are  women  who  should  promote  and  promulgate  in- 
terest in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  morning  closed  with  the  dispersing  of  the  Alumnae.  An- 
other year  has  been  marked  by  our  meeting  at  the  altar  and  at 
the  table  of  friendship  and  fellowship. 


Each  year  the  scope  of  our  Alumnae  activities  seems  to  be- 
come broader,  until  now  we  have  attained  one  of  our  long  cher- 
ished hopes — an  Alumnae  play — or  rather  plays.  April  20th 
will  mark  our  initial  appearance  in  the  dramatic  field  with  the 
presentation  of  two  one-act  plays,  "Thursday  Evening"  and 
"The  Playgoers."  The  performance,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Agnes  Connolly,  '23,  will  be  given  at  the  College  Audi- 
torium, and  will,  we  hope,  be  but  the  forerunner  of  greater 
achievements  of  this  kind. 

The  annual  Class  Day  of  '21  was  held  on  March  17th.  A 
theater  party  to  "The  Love  Song"  followed  a  supper  at  Zucker's. 
Agnita  Duffy  made  a  charming  hostess. 
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